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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Fomtio, 01 Gkage Frnit. 

SpecimenB of pomelos, or grape fruits, which were picked durijf 
the middle of October, 1921, are at present on view at the 
tural Branch of the Department of Agriculture. These truits ww, 
wrapped in newspaper, packed in a standard frait case, and kept b 
an ordinary domestic cellar for over 12 months. This member of \]^ 
citrus family is a most popular one in America, where it is seneralh 
eaten before breakfast. It is not at all widely grown m South .Vus. 
tralia although it should do well in any of these parts where orangs 
and lemons thrive. There are four varieties of ponielos gnonng j, 
the Government Orchard at Hackney Road;' three of these, aamelr; 
“Marsh’s Seedling,” “Improved,” and “Triumph are of .r«i 
quality. 

Tanners’ Day at Booborowie. 

“Farmers’ Day” was a very successful function at Hooboin** 
Experimental Farm on October 31st. The local Branch of the Bura. 
associated itself with the manager in receiving and entertammg t , 
visitors, who numbered about 100. The following Branches of h 
Agricultural Bureau were represented Booborowie, Booleroo CentK. 
A^^hyte-ya^cowie, Jamestown, Bundaleer, Leighton, Black ..prm^ 
Mount Bryan, and Hartley. The Director ot Agriculture was ah 
present. In the morning the visitor were shown over the plan al« 
which have been established on the bleak highlands for the piotccti® 
of livestock. These hills, in their present state are absolutely deid 
of timber, and high winds sweep down from them at all t™es i 
year. The following trees have proved most successful up to date - 
Sugar gums, South Australian blue gums, wattles, and shea* 
Other trees are also on trial, including several pines Blocks oi thra 
to five acres are being sown ri^ularly each year Hitherto Mccesft 
germination has depended very largely on he chwacter of th W 
Lather. Visitors were then shown over the and Ine.t 

all of which were in good condition. After lunch the farm crop 
examined. These were all found to be in very 
withstanding a somewhat trying season. The early Octobei p 
hot weather has not damaged the crops material>. J 
noon tea was provided for the visitors, who subsequently 
ladies, and particularly Mrs. Bnstow, for their “Leo sc5 

Speakers were very emphatic as to the value ot 
from the farm, and regret was express^ that greatei quanti ■ 
■not available. The Director was asked to limit the quanW^^ 
individuals. In reply, the Pointed out ttet to 

of the farm was only 530 acres, and that after deduerton “t ^ 
quirements and area under bare Mow, no inore than 160 to uu 
Lr annum could he put under wheat. Me knew that the ‘ 
m several thousands of hags of seed ^heat more ton weic 
If to arable area of the farm were extend by l-^^ „at* 
abouts the demands for seed wheat could be met far more .i <1 
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p tiiis were done, very little additional expenditure in the way of 
equipment and buildings would be needed. There was no doubt that 
this larm, which was placed in one of the best wheatgrowing centres 
of the Commonwealth, was admirably situated as a distributing centre 
for .seed wheat. He would see what could be done towards limiting 
quantities sold to individuals down to February 1st in each year. 


Tin Cost of Feeding Oowa at Eytirtiolite. 

A detailed account has been kept of the cost of feeding the herd of 
Ayi'sliire cattle on the Government Experimental Farm at Kybybolite. 
During the year ended September 30th, 1922, the value of food con- 
sumed by each cow on the average was £9 11s. This was made up as 
foUows:— llewts. 3iqrs. hay chaff at £3 per ton, £1 15s. T^d.; 2 tons 
Ifiewts. ensilage at 15s. per ton, £2 2s. ; lO.Sbush. of bran at £8 12s. 6d. 
per ton, 16s. 8d.; 24bush. of oats (crushed) at 3s. per bushel, £3 12g. ; 
la.Iewts. green feed at lOs. per ton, 7s. S^d. ; 4 acres pasture at 4s. per 
»ere, rent, 16s. The average eash return .secured for the same period 
was £19 13s. 7d. per cow. Thus, it will be seen that over and above 
the cost of feeding, each animal returned £10 2s. 7d. during the year 
ill question. 

Wimmera Bye Orass. 

For the past four years the Department of Agriculture has had 
under observation at the Experimental Farnus at Veitch, Kybybolite, 
and .\riimipa, small areas of Wimmera Rye Grass. Up till the present 
this grass has given indication of being a valuable addition to the 
fodder crops which can be grown under the conditions represented by 
these farms. Not onlj' is it fairly drought resistant, as is evidenced 
hy the growth made at Veitch on a rainfall of slightly Under 13in. per 
annum, but it also does well in the heavier rainfall conditions prevail- 
ing at Kybybolite. It belonged to the same family as the Perennial 
and Italip Rye Grasses and the common weed Drake. Although it is 
very similar in appearance to the last named, it is of good feeding 
value. 


legislation ControlUug the Sale of Hay and Chaff, 

Since 1908, the sale of hay and chaff in South Australia has lieen 
''®"™i<'d by legislation administered by the Horticultural Branch of 
the Department of Agriculture. The principal object of this legisla- 
tion is the protection of purchasers against short weight and inferior 
qualify. During the present session of Parliament, an amending Act 
has ueeii passed. The new Act repires all chaff to be sold by Weight 
a' fp* which it is contained are to be weighed and sold as 

■ aff. unless it is otherwise expressly agreed upon between the pur- 
awr and the seller. The seller of every parcel of ehaff is compelled 
0 give the purchaser a note setting out the exact weight, together with 
■e number of bags in which the chaff is contained. The sale of chaff 
idi is mouldy, or which contains more than 12J per cent, by weight 
or contains weeds or foreign matter, not permitted by 
ivu atinn, or packed in bags which have previously contained any 




is forbidden. C!haif intended most be d ide 

specified plants cut at a certain s^ of mat . ity, ^ 
SeSelSisIation. Dealers and cutters are required 
Si a nerU of 30 days after eommencmg operations. K glee,^ 
r£^ren£ them liable to a penalty. Farmers except whni re,* ; 

chaff are exempt from the provision of tlm new H'ldaiioB. 
Dem^^’the provision of the recently amended Act are being pnmej 
in leaflet form and will be procurable from the Department (h Agri- 
enlture in the near future. 


The Agticoltatal Bnreaa. 

During the year ended June 30th, 1922, 14 new Branches of th, 
Agricultural Bureau were formed. The centres in which these have bem 
^ablished were:-Rendel8ham, Pygery. Winkie Weaver, Balhannak 
Second Valley, Windsor, Kangarilla, Maltee, Tarlee, Owen istrea^ 
Bav Block B., and Pata. This brings the number of Branches m the 
State up to 220, with a meinbership of 6,124, or an average of slightly 
under 28 members per Branch. The past decade h^seen ^ notew,orthy 
increase in the activity of this institution. In 1912 there were m 
Branches with a membership of 2,840. It wiU 1^ s®®"- therefore, that 
the membership has more than doubled in the 10-year period. 


SabaidiBed Sato of Pnro lirod Bnlls. 

The first sale of pure-bred bulls under the provisions of the Dairy 
Cattle Improvement Aet is to be held in Adelaide during the show 
week in September, 1923. Subject to certain condmons purchaseii 
of buUs at this sale will be eligible for a subsidy of up to £50 o® accouil 
of each animaL. One condition governing this subsidy is that the liullii 
shall he the progeny of officially tested stock of satefactory per om- 
anee with records agreeing with standards fixed. Therefore hrwdets 
who desire to submit bulls for sale under these conditions should. « 
early as possible, have the dams put under official test with ^ 
partment of Agriculture, to which they should apply for deta« 
partieulars. In addition, the animals on which a subsidy is paid m 
L registered in a Herd Book, or eligible for Herd Book entr^ J 
must he well grown and true to type, and not lef than 10 monlM 
more than five years from calving. In the case of bulls over t 
old, owners must produce evidence of fertility in the preceding ^ 
The animals must also have passed a tuberculin test within six i 
prior to the date of sale. To secure the Government subsidy, tiie F 
chaser of any bull which fills the conditions set out above mi 
required to make it available for use to others at a fee not » 
iOs. per cow. In the ease of bulls under two years of age, 
need not accept more than 15 outside cows during the firs > 
no subsidy will be paid unless he can show evidence o* having actep 
not less than 10 outside cows for the same period. For bulls « 
yeare, or over, the maximum number of cows that the ovnier 
accept is raised to 25, whilst the minimuni entithng him to a ■ 
remains 10. 




POWER FOR ALL FARM WORE. 

There are many other uses for a good tractor on your farm besides 
plowing. The tractor that is nol equally serviceable for belt work as for 
draw-^ work is only half a tractor. You may not realise it now, but 
YOU will find, as others have after running their tractor a short time, that 
fully half of its service will be on belt work.- 

In desiming the Titan 10-20 kerosene tractor, its adaptability to belt 
work has been mven just as much consideration as its service • at the 
^w-bar. The belt pulley is attached directly to the engine crank shaft. 
There are no gears through which the power must be'transmitted, but 
all the power of the engine is available at the belt. The belt pulley is on 
the right-hand side of the tractor, just in front of the drive wheels. You 
cm back into the belt of the machine to be driven, and see along it 
without leaving your position on the seat of the tractor. 

The Titan 10-20 is equipped with a large-diameter, broad-faced 
tnction clutch pulley. This makes jt possible to start the tractor without 
the puller, saving the necessity of removing the belt. You can stop 
U .ne being driven without stopping the tractor. You can start 
slowly, without a jerk or a strain on either the machine or tractor. In 
tikffl* necessary, you need not stop the engine and wait for 

the Hywh^l to come to rest ; the clutch wheel can be pulled out and the 
machine brought to a standstill almost instantly. 

These are important features that should not be overlooked in buynga 
factor. You need them. Buy a Titan 10-20 and you will get them all. 


International Harvester Company of Australia, Pty., Ltd., 
113>114, Norfli Terrace, Adelaide. 

Agents Everywliere. 
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AMk« OloTtt. 

the fodder crops under test at the Government Experi. 
mental ^nn at Kybybolite is Alsike Clover. At the present tim, 
there is on this farm an area of this clover which has covered the 
eroimd with a dense mass of growth about 9in. to 12in. in heij^lit, to 
the exclusion of all other growth. This particular clover is wmewhat 
new to South Australian conditions, and farmers in the neighborhood 
of Kybybolite have shown keen interest in the plot in question. Some 
have already expressed their intention of trying it on their owi hold- 
ings. .^s a foodstuff, Alsike ranks very high amongst the well-knoini 
European clovers. 


Cotton <»i the BlTer. 

In addition to areas of cotton that are being put in by private indi- 
viduals and the Cotton Growers’ Association, the Horticultural Rrandi 
of the Department of Agriculture has this season sown an area at the 
Government Experimental Orchard, Berri. The sotrag consists of . 
few rows of each of 11 varieties, namely Cocker s Lightning Express, 
Delta type, Durango. Aeala, Pima, Sakelarides, Broxm No 4. Harts- 
ville No. 12, Sunbeam Long Staple, Allan’s Improved Long Staple, and 
Webber 49 Of these varieties the first-named four were not growD at 
the Berri Orchard last year. They have been planted along with fte 
Others with the object of securing information as to the comparatm 
ripening periods as well as the quality of the staple. It is understood 
that the four varieties referred to, and particularly Cocker s Lightning 
Express and Durango, are rapid maturing^ kinds, l)emg ready to 
harvest within five months of the time of planting. If this shon d 
Drove to be the case here, it will be of considerable interest irom the 
river point of view, because it will enable the cotton harvest to be eom- 
pleted before the pruning and winter cultivation of deciduous trees 
and vines are undertaken, or the citrus harvest is in full swing. 


Lincoln Bods at Eosowortliy. 

The first Lincoln Bed Shorthorn calf was dropped at Ros^wor j 
Agricultural College on Friday, October ^th. This “K is a h* 
and is by the oversea hull ‘-Harrington Comet (No. 154^, Lui 
Red Herd Book), out of Major T. Jessop s heifer Harnn 
Amelia” (Volume 27, Lincoln Red Herd which was t) 

well-known sire “Kirmington Excursionist XIII. (INo. nm- 
Lincoln Red Herd Book). 


Fattening Table Poultry for Otuistmas. 

Tn this State, verv little attention is paid to fattening 
tended for table use. It is poor economy to.kiir'store or if™, j 
birds, because the same work is involved m killing and die > s 
poorly fleshed bird, as is necessary in the case of a P'«niP’ 
specimen. In the unfattened specimen there may be some ' 

-wings, and breast, hut it is not of the best quality owing to ttie a 
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,if a due proportion of fat which much improves the quality and 
increases the quality of the flesh. To get the best resu^ chickens 
sh. ild be from four to six months old, and ducklings f^ft nine to 
twelve weeks. The Poultry Branch of the Department of Agriculture 
states that various methods may be adopted for fattening chickens. 
Tlicv inaj’ be kept in small flocks inHordinary houses and yards, or in 
(■rates. It is a good plan to feed them lightly for a few days, in either 
Ki.se. until the birds are hungry and take their food readily, then 
.^rneiually increase the quantity until they consume tliree meals daily. 
If they are in poor condition, it will take three or four weeks to get 
them ready for finishing off. During this period, bran and pollard in 
etliiiil portions by bulk may be fed and mixed as follows: — Scald the 
bran with hot water or separated milk, adding salt at the rate of one 
(iUiK'e i>cr 100 birds. Then mix .the scalded bran with the dry pollard 
until a crumbling mess is produced. Of this give as much as they 
will clean up in say half an hour. Remove any not consumed. On no 
account use stale or fermented food. In the yard or fattening crate, 
provide a hopper containing shell or charcoal grit, and fresh clean 
drinking water should be always available to the birds. Pinisdiing, or 
topping off, Ls carried out in crates, and the food is semi-fluid (con- 
sistency of unscalded cream), made of pollard (or wheat meal), warm 
water, or separated milk, to which is added fresh sweet lard or 
rendered fat at the rate of one pound daily for 40 chickens, and salt as 
before. The fat should be well rubbed in a little pollard (or meal) and 
then incorporated with the bulk of the pollard (or meal) before it is 
moistened. No drinking water is needed, but grit must be provided. 
(Ireen feed or meat in any form should not be used. The birds should 
he kept in a cool, shady, quiet place. Ducklings (in yards and in small 
lots of six or eight) may be fattened on the finishing diet, but in a 
more liquid state, adding one-third more fat. They will consume 
large quantities of grit and sharp gravel, such as one-eighth (^) inch 
quarry chippings. Ducklings must be kept shaded from the hot sun. 
•ill poultry should be fasted for 24 hours before killing — during this 
period they must have water to drink. More detailed information is 
ifl be found iu “The Poultry Manual,” published by the Department 
of .\griculture. 


'Iliiips and Mites. 

The early summer season appears to have been particularly favor- 
able to the development of such bud pests as Thrips and Mites, which 
are frequently classed together under the common name of “Red 
Nailer.” The former are minute, active insects, which do much 
Mmage to the floral organs of fruit trees, more particularly apples. 
They appear to arrive in swarms. They attack the buds just as the 
flowers are starting to open. Owing to their small size, they are able 
to penefrate between the folded petals and not only damage these, but 
™ stamens and pistils as well. Thus they prevent the natural process 
of fertilisation taking place, and it is possible that the poor setting of 
many varieties of apples this year may be due to the presence of this 
^1- The remedies which have been found by the Horticultural 
nraneh of the Department of Agriculture to be useful in combating 
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tWa pest Qonaist chiefly of tobacco and soap sprays. Th^ sho ild t, 
applie«oroughly fust when the flower buds are showing k 
color aMa few ofthe blossoms are open. Although it is too late tiij 
season to do anything in this way, it is well that fruitgrowers liouy 
remember the fact that this p^reeds very freely m rose bush; s, dog 
roses, briars, and boxthoms. so-called Bed Spider is more pet. 
sistent upon the stone fruits, such as plums, abnonds, peaches and 
particularly upon some sorts of vegetables, such ^ summer beam. 
The standard remedy against all members of the mite family is some 
form of sulphur, and the use of a lime sulphur spray is reeommendei 



90lbs 112 lbs 

45% }EQll^lS{ 36% 

super] I super 
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REDUCE 

FREIGHTS CARTAGE 
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45% SUPER 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methij^ of agriculture, horticul- 
ture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and poultry, 
insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, and 
subjects, will be referred to the Government experts, and 
repUes will be published in these pages for the benefit of 
producers generally. The name and address of the inquirer 
must accompany each question. Inquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence should 
addressed to “ The Editor, The Journal of Agriculture. 
Adelaide.” 


[Beplies supplied by Mr. C. A. Loxton, B.V.Se., Government Veterinary Surgeon.] 

Hon. Secretary,^ Agricultural Bureau, Talia, reports common complaint among 
sheep of the district. Swollen pizzle, sores develop, and when the scab is removed 
a discharge comes from the pizzle. 

Reply— This disease is a common one, affecting principally Merino wethers 
though occasionally young rams are affected. It is due to the irritation set up 
by the urine bemg retamed in the wool of the part, which leads to inflammation 
of the sheath, balanitis, or pizzle disease. This trouble can largely be prevented 
by keeping the wool clipped ^om around the part; but the long, straight hairs 
from the end of the sheath should not be cut off, as they serve to drain the urine 
»»ay. Mild cases may be treated by cleansing the part with warm water and a 
httle disinfectant (lysol or carboUc). The inside of the sheath must also be 
^shed out by means of a small glass syringe, and all pus and other material 
prcfulv squeezed out.' Then syringe out the sheath with bluestonc soiution, 
tog Joz. to a pmt and a half of lukewarm water. Dressings should be repeated 
tord times at intervals of three or four days. If the case docs not respond to 
toral drcMuigs, or in aU severe cases, surgical treatment must be adopted. 
B^ura the sheep on his back, and slit the sheath for its whole length along the 
fewer border. CTeanse carefully with a soft rag or with cotton wool, and dust 

1 subsequent dressings use 

iluestone solution, loz. to a pint of water, 

Kongorong, reports mare with a mass of 

I , consequent upon an old barb wire injury. 

“’““P flesh” should be removed with a knife. This is 

a twitT ® T"" ““S* be prepared for a good deal of bleeding. 

0 thetwfn? 1? flesh), reducing it 

an he contrmiS^^'™’!®”-^^®* you will not be inflicting any pain. The bleeding 
PPlvmrra,”/ * '“’■Se Pad of dry cotton wool and 

he bandie^e^S' T ® A^urs, after which 

Iftcr tre?t,n»nt ^ removed and the wound cleansed and wound powder applied 
W “ ‘•“a *PPKe««0“ of dry dressings such aV zinc 

oraiation of “ eoutinuous bathing encourages the 

^™oy Oeek, asks the reason for sheep 
^ed with other rtoA ”” P“‘“''®’ ““A A*™ been travelled or 

fiTOtlM^oPSl cause of blindness in sheep is a contagious form of 

R •here is Si,. A^l b^™« cloudy (opacity of . the cornea), 

H ‘ discharge. The disease usually ends in r^ivery ; but a 

Ui^ tn. become permanently blind, owing to structural changes 

1 po the in flamma taons There ii considerable loss of cehditionv owing 
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to the pain, blindneas, and ^f&euity in feeding. Affected ahe^ should be isoiate^ 
for treatment, if possible. Apply a few -drops of the following lotion once dail; 
with an Qrediopper: — Sulphate of sine, 6 grains; taneture of opium, 10 miniQu. 
distilled water, 2oz8.; mix. Daily bathing the eyes with a lotion of boraeif; acij 
made by dissolving a tablespoonful of b>racic in a quart of water will give goo^ 
results. 

ii. G.,’’ Tanunda, has aged eow with a lump in one hind teat. 

Keply — The hardness of the quarter and the discharge of watery liquid inUieaUs 
mammitis. There appears also to be an obstruction in the teat of this quarter. 
I advise you to apply warm foments, strip out the quarter frequently aaj 
thoroughly. Give it plenty of gentle hand massage, and apply camphorated oil, 

“J. F.,” Gumbowie, has sheepdog (bitch) which he believes to be suffering 
from the after-effects of poisoning by strychnine. 

Keply — I recommend you to put her on Syrup Ferri. Phosp. Co. (Parrish'i 
Syrup). Give ono teaspoonful twice daily in a little water. 

“J. A. S.,” Mount Bryan, has mare, recently foaled. Suffering badty witk 
scours, has scanty milk supply. 

Reply — I advise you to give her quinine sulphate, one flat teaspoonful twitt 
daily, mixed with a little treacle and given on the tongue. She appears to have 
inflammation of the womb, and will require local treatment also. Douch her out 
twice daily with weak permanganate of potash solution (Condy's). This m 
Le done with a piece of india rubber tubing and a tin funnel, and should bo con- 
tinued until the solution comes away the same color as when put in. If thr 
diarrhoea continues, give ehlorodyne as before. This trouble is oHen compliratM 
by an attack of lamminitis (founder). 

*‘W. B. C.,” Lameroo, reports horse with sores on the lips and end of ibr 
tongue. w 

Reply — He is suffering from stomatitis, and I recommend you to dress the soies 
with a solution of permanganate of potash (Condy's). Give him soft food and 
also a teaspoonful of ^iorate of potash daily dissolved in his drinking water, 

“E. V, P./’ Solomontown, has cow off food, weak in bind legs, turns her head 
from side to side; dry on the nose. These symptoms followed an attack of mill 
fes'er. 

Reply — I advise you to give her the following powders; — Powdered nux votimik 
foz.; powdered carbonate of ammonia, 3ozs.; mix. Divide into 12 powders; sihf 
one twice daily with, a pint of cold water and a cupful of treacle. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Shoal Bay, reports colt which has 
broken out above both front hoofs, and discharging matter. 

Reply — The colt is suffering from a form of coronitis, and I recoinnicinl lb'' 
following dressing; — Formalin, loz.; glycerine, I pint; methylated spirits. Ipin’: 
mix. Apply daily by painting with a swab or an old brush. 

“W. A. L.,’’ Buecleuch, has horse with a bony swelling on the lower jaw. 
Reply — I do not think that any treatment can be recommended. I should, 
ever, be glad of the following information: — Age of horse; how long has swelling 
been present? size and character of swelling; is it increasing in size? doe^n it 
fere with mastication? 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Paruna, has horse with a white scum 
ing- over the eye. ^ 

Reply — This is the result of some inflammatory condition, and may hsvc 
due to the presence of some foreign body, such as a husk of chaff, or sooic otber 
injury. Try the following lotion: — Sulphate of zinc, 6, grains; tincture of 
20 minims ; distilled water, 2ozs. ; mix. Apply a few drops daily with aii 
dropper. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Yeelanna, reports mare, Shears oM, 
a large swelling on each nostril just below the eyes. ^ 

Reply — The swelling is probably due to disease of the facial bones, and ^ 
^om^ oSteO'porosis. I shall be glad if you could arrange to have a photog^r 
takei^ vrhiB I should be in a betteir petition to advise you. 
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Does the Work of 
One Good Horse. 


P/ou/s Mows Lawns Turns Grindstone 

Harrows Pulls Small Loads Runs Separator, 

dullivutes Saws Wood Churn, etc. 

Drills Pumps Water 

Pulverises Grinds Feed 

An Ideal Stationary Gas Engine. 

What would you give for a “horse ” that never ate, 
never had to be curried, watered, or bedaed, and 
never required the services of a veterinary surgeon ? 

Yoo would gladly give many pounds sterling for such a ** horse,** especially 
if it embodied a practical self> propelled gas engine of the finest type for 
stationary work. 

Every farmer with small holding, every fmitgrowor, florist, gardener, golf 
club, or estate owner in South Australia actually needs the 

MIDWEST 

UTILITOR. 

It is the logical and practical subsUtute for animal power. 

No utility in recent years, to our knowledge, has 
created such a profound impression. Wherever its use- 
fulness is demonstrated people accept it. 

Duncan & Fraser, Ltd. 

^Franklin Street, Adelaide, 

S A. DISXHIBUTORS. 
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; feon. Se«etary, MiltaKe Bfirean, Bfifelts two 'Ow* 

44 ueh, just after calving, became sick, thin, and weak, and recovered after j^int 
dosed with Berg. oUr 

Bepl^Thesa twa^ cows were pTobad>l3r affected with impaction of the nmi n. 

S. M./^ f^nkl^ Harbit^ rc^rts g^dhi^ wEiich gpi %he^ crt ;> 
8nb&eqtteDU7 dev«^]^ gastric and f ouJ^er, with edogjL 

Reply — The cough appears to me to be due to mechanical pneumonia, f ru.ii ths 
inspiration of food matenal down the windpipe. This would be likely to take 
jdAee when he wmi reject^ food tbrfingh the nostrils^. The eeuiditipn.is ahvavs 
a serious on^ biit 1 should thbk that cfiaaot waa S^eful now't^t'hls a})])etfte 
has returned. He reqmresr good nursing more than saedacine. F^^hxm car> fuHv. 
Oive him Epsom salts I02., saltpetre 1 teaspoonful, once daily in mash or driaki^ 
water. Do nob give any medicine in the form of a drench. Give inlialatit.)us ot 
Steam daily or when the cough is troublesome. Use a small quantity of eucal vptns 
oil or friar’s balsam when steaming. 

‘‘W. P. G.-E.,” Parilla, asks method of preparation of limewater for calves. 

Reply — You can make this by adding 2o2S. of lime to a gallon of rain water. 
Mix thoroughly, allow the sediment to settle, and after a few hours syphon of 
the clear durd for use. Use about half a cupful to a gallon of milk when feedu^ 
calves. 

‘*H. S.,” Mount Cooper^ reports horses and cows whose eyes are disehatging 
watery liquid. The eyeball 13 very inflaimed, and a dense milky fflm comes over tbe 
ball. The eyes are painful. 

Reply— The affection is known as epixootic keratitis, in which ulceration of the 
cornea is a common complication. A condition such as you describe may also be 
due to mechanical injuries, such as might occur in grazing among thistles, or frou 
the presence of husks of chaff in the eye. Epizootic keratitis is a form of in- 
flammation of the eye most common in she.p and cattle, and occasionally affett- 
ing horses. It is contagious, and it would be advisable to isolate affected animali. 
The most simple form of treatment is irrigation with weak permanganate of 
potash solution (Condy’a). Use as much as will go on a 3 d. to a gallon of raU 
water. Bathe the eyes carefully with this solution, and afterwards place a pie« 
of yellow oxide of- mercury ointment, L per cent, strength, about the tsize of a pea, 
within the eyelids, and hold them ti^ether until it melts and is distributed over the 
eye. You will have to obtain the latter from the chemist at Port Lincoln. Dr» 
^ily. You will have less trouble with tl^e eases If you can keep the ev« 
. covered; otherwise keep them in a darkened looseboz or riied. 

‘ ‘ R, T., ’ ' Yednalue Station, asks if a person buys sheep marked with a registered 
brand, can he put his registered brand on .same &eept 

Reply — Yes, provided that the sheep purchased are not branded on his registered 
position. If they are, the purchaser cannot use his registered brand, but can w 
any numeral from 2 to 9 on any position and color until next shearing. 



DON’T plant fruit TREES 

irntlt yott hftT« Been the 

PLANTERS GUIDE 

Poit Free to tnj edAreae'. Rend now to the 

BALRANBAH DECIDBN& BAOIANMAR, iuRTRALIA 

For your copy. 

These nnzettiet sn deroted ezelnnlrely to the proptfsboa of S^ihet ^hnde 
Deddaoni ItaU Treee, ud eea offer prime trees in leediac ecAnerkbU 
▼ailetiee for the eomlag pUodBff . In^dries soUeited. BnnaeM eeteNhAed 
over a qaerter e ocoiary. 

R. N. WICKS, Irisirietor. 
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ihe third report of the state experiment 

ORCHARD, BERRI, RIVER MURRAY. 


[By Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor, Etc., and C. 6. Sava®, 
Manager.] 

{ConUtiued from page 699, March 1922, Journal.) 


II.— gHape vine experiments. 

1. — Eebtiliseb Expeeiments. 

The, vines in the fertiliser tests were planted in 1912, and the 
fertilisers have been applied annually since 1913. In order to minimise 
the trouble of vines in the barrier rows robbing some of the fertilisers 
applied to the test rows, fertilisers were applied to the barrier rows 
in 1920, and will in future be applied annually. The side of each 
barrier row which is adjacent to the test row received half quantities 
of the .same fertiliser or fertilisers as such test row, for example, row 7 
on the eastern side waa dressed with -Jcwt. sulphate ammonia, and 
on the western side with ^cwt. sulphate potash per acre, because it 
stands between rows manured with sulphate of ammonia and sulphate 
of potash respectively. 

The rows in each plot are 12ft. apart and 250ft. long, the acre 
results arc calculated on the basis that each row occupies an area of 
3,000 square feet. 

The total returns from the trellised Muscat Gordo Blanco vines show 
an advance in 1920 over the 1919 weights, but owing to the serious 
damage resulting from the February rains the 1921 crop fell below 
the average. The crops harvested from the bush vines in 1920 were 
the heaviest recorded from the plots, the 1921 returns were low owing 
to the rains. 

The cuirant yields in both 1920 and 1921 show increased returns 
over previous crops, the 1921 fruit having been gathered prior to the 
untimely downpour. 

The Sultana vines carried heavier crops in the two seasons under 
iVMev. but the quality of the 1921 fruit was much impaired through 

A. — Muscatel Gordo Blanco Plot. 

(Half the vmes in each row trellised on low' wire, half trained as 
goaseberry bushes.) 

As ill previous years the trellLsed vines have shown a heavier yield 

raisins than the vines trained on the gooseberry hush system, 
nhat^' / period of four (4) years the sulphate of ammonia arid sul- 
e ot potash combination has given the best average yield from the 
liii* o'- ' returns from both the trellised and bush trained 

tins combination of fertilisers is shown in the seepnd position. 
Ihp and sulphate of ammonia combination produced 

iialv ot returns. per acre from the trellised vines, yet is 

^ '^nsh section, and is second in the returns front 
Pe figures of the complete row. 
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As in the rows oi currants and sultanas it will be noted the lowest 
dryi]^ ratio goes to a nqn-manvuwi row. 

From the bush vines the superphosphate, sulphate of ammonia, and 
gypsum combination gave the highest yield, but the test is shown in 
the sixth place both in the trellis^ vines and row totals. 

In comparing the average yields from the various tests it is inter- 
esting to note that the no-fertiliser test No. 2 has remained in the 
lowest position for the last four seasons, while test No. 12, no-fertiliser 
has fallen from the second position in 1918 to fifth in IMl; In the* 
trials the nitrogenous fertili^r is common to the first three tests show- 
ihg the heaviest yield of fruit, and phosphatic and potassic to two. 

Prom this data it appears that a complete fertihser in the fom of 
sulphate of ammonia, sulphate of potash, and superphosphate is ap. 
plied, increased returns of grapes may be expected. 


Table XVl.—Shoiring the Results from the Muscatel Gordo Biases 
Vines in the Fertiliser Tests, 1920 and 1921. 






Ttelllsed Vines. 



Row 

Ko, 

PertUteeiB Applied— Rate 
per Acre. 

1920. 

1921. 

— 

Acre Average for 4 Yen 



Fresh 

IMed 

Fresh 

]>rled 

Fresh 


Kitia 



Fruit. 

Pnut. 

Fruit. 

Fruit. 

Fruit. 

Fruit. 

1.... 

No' manure 

23600 

8500 

142-50 

56-00 

3652-11 

1427-58 


4.,.. 

Superphosphate, 2owte 

340-00 

110-50 

214-50 

70-00 

6212-74 

2112'91 


9;... 

Sulphate ammoola, Icwt. . . . 

390-00 

147-00 

234-00 

85-00 

6781-49 

2460-1,1 

i-3 


Sulphate potash, Icwt 

39400 

10300 

211-50 

87-00 

1 7196-85 

2356-20 : StS 

10... 

Superphosphate, 2cwt8. ; Sut* 

481-50 

143 00 

271-00 

87-00 

10289-07 

3187-80 

in 


phate potash, Icwt. 







12... 

No roanute 

480-50 

142-00 

211-50 

75-00 

■ 940401 

3040-20 

HI 

14... 

Sulphate potash, Icwt. ; sul- 

912-00 

191-00 

338-50 

117-00 

12948-70 

4220-37 

3« 


phate ammoaia. Icwt. 








19.,, 

Superphosphate, 2cwt8. ; sol* 

708 00 

205-00 

384-50 

127-00 

14968-80 

4407-43 



phate atUTnouia, Icwt. 









Superphosphate, 2cwte. ; .eul* 

900-00 

187-00 

298 00 

115-00 

10845-45 

3582-81 

1^1 


phate potash, Icwt. sul' 
phate ammoola, Icwt. 








20... 

Superphosphate, 2cwt8. ; 3ul> 
phate potash, Icwt; gyp- 

482-00 

15500 

234-50 

96-00 

8754-34 

28.55-16 

W 


sum, 3cwta. 









Totals 

4724-00 

1477-50 

2540-50 

915-00 

9100-12 

2%8-88 



Bush Vines. |i Row Totals. 


Row 

No. 

1920, 

1921. 

Acre Average lor 4 Years. 

Acre Average ior 4 Ye“- 


Fresh 

Dried 

Fresh 

Dried 

Fresh 

Dried 



Dried 

DirM 


Fruit. 

Fruit. 

Fruit, 

Fruit. 

Fruit. 

Fruit, 

Ratio. 

Fruit. 

Fruit, 


2 

72-00 

29-00 

20-50 

10-00 

1181-47 

458-53 

2-60 

2475-69 

963-76 

a 

4.,..!: 

42-50 

17-00 

11-50 

3-50 

731-73 

270-60 

2-70 

3602-77 

1248-72 

6..... 

27-50 

92-00 

12-00 

3-50 

2-00 

917-42 

259-16 

2-88 

3845-98 

1412-07 

8 

39<I0 

21-00 

11-00 

1714-99 

701-27 

2-44 

4586-50 

,568-16 


10 

84-50 

38-00 

33-50 

15-00 

1558-79 

670-78 

2-32 

9105-66 

1089-2* 


12 

lll'dO 

39-00 

53-00 

22-00 

2160-97 

807-98 

2-67 

5955-00 

1981-98 

HI 

14..... 

133-00 

59-00 

15-60 

5-00 

2378-21 

990-43 

2-47 

7915-21 

2668-05 

16..... 

68-50 

34-00 

35-60 

19-00 

1934-99 

731-76 

2-23 

8619-43 

2657-16 

18...;, 

90-60 

42-00 

41-50 

24-00 

2130-48 

98S'S2 

2-31 

6698-53 

281 5-94 


20.4.., 

180-00 

56-00 

84-00 

.25-00 

2667-87 

1009-27 

2-65 

^ .5855-19 

1974-72 

TotoU,. 

ifc_- 


392-00 

819-50 

1^-50 

1977-71 

678A1 

2-47 

6665,69 

1877-97 

l6 
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SWEET CLOVER 


W" ' 

SiTiivnirvqs Seeds 
kixoviv fcr Quality 

tfn-oiKjkout Ike World - 


{Melilotus alba). 

Sweet or Bokhara Clover is a vaiuaUe 
Sammer Fodder Plant with a voiy wide 
range of utility. Furnishes Pasture from 
Early Spring to Late Autumn. Un- 
equalled as a soil enricher, and a very 
wonderful restorer of worn-out Land. 
Gives splendid results under irrigation. 
Only 8lbs. of Bmnning's High-grade 
Choice Machine dressed Seed is required 
to sow an acre. 


! fob abundant summer fodder 

sow BRUNN 1 NG *5 

SORGHUMS 

AND MAKK ENSILAGE. 

Further PARTtcHLiBs on Request. 


Genuine “ GARAWI ” 

SUDAN 
GRASS W/ 

The Genuine “GABAWI” Sudan Grass 
fields up to 8 tons per acre, can be pastured, 
tut green, or made into hay and ensilage, f 
It ia an insurance against drought, as it ^ 
thrires under dry conditions where other 
planta WILL NOT LIVE. 

Brunning's “GARAWI” Seed is specially 
tested and machine-dressed. 

SAMPLES, PRICES, AND SPECIAL BOOKLETS^FREE. 


BRUNNINGS 


(F. H. BRUNNINQ PTY., LTD. . 

64, ELIZABETH ST., MELBOURNE. 







(frttlfi fmH «tii^ fro„i ijj 

ifttsefllri Gofdo Maim 7^ phnttd m Jktrm^ ^oy/s in 
Fj^Hilisir T^U'rl^UQ andV^. 'y.jf V 






Tmni^ VIM 


' ' 


FartfUsen A^ted— Aftte 
per Am. 

Id20. 

lfl21. 

Am Average for 4 

Teso. 



Fresh ' 

; JHkA ' 

Fnah 

1 Dim 

Fieeb ^ 




' 

Frait ! 

; Fratt 

Fraih < 

1 Fnat 

FreSt ' 

Fruit. 









— 



£88-80 I 

S23‘60 ! 


106-80 
MOO 1 





8... 

Superphoepbate, Icvt. 1 


— 

8544-69 

— 


5... 

SnpeiphosiAiate, Ic^t; eul- ' 

20«00 


86-00 , 

_ 

8040-18 




7... 

i^te ammonia, icwi 1 

Bmphate ammonia, Icwi ; 1 
ralpfaate potash, Kwi. 1 

3d4-50 I 

! 

172-50 ! 

1 

- 

5377-68 

- 

1 

ft... 

Bulfftuta potash, ic^ : super- 

380-00 

— 

145-50 ' 

— 

6101-86 




11... 

pnoephate, ' 

Superpnospbate, icwt; sol- 1 

41200 1 


173-50 


6947-32 I 



18... 

pbate potash, 

Snlphate potash, icwt. ; buI- I 
1 pbate ammonia, |[cvt 1 

1 Sulphate potash, tewt. ; snl- I 
1 pbate ammonia, lewt. ; 

41»0D 

- 

161-00 

- 

7683-39 i 

i 

' - 

16... 

407-80 1 


144-00 


mi-06 i 

i — 

. - 

1 superphosphate. Icvt 
Superphosphate, ftcwta. ; sul- 

17... 

471-00 1 


211-50 

i 

7952-17 ; 

1 

i ! 


1 phate potash, ^cvt.; sul- 

[ t^te ammonia, icwt 

1ft... 

' Supeipboaphate, 2cwts. : sul- 

m-50 1 


168-50 

... 

6372-13 ' 

1 1 

_ 


phate potash, Icwt, ; sul- 









phate ammonia, ^cwt. ; 
Kypsure, ] (cwte. 

1 







21... 

Superphosphate. Icwt,; sul- 

344-80 ' 



120 50 


5544-00 

__ 

_ 


j phate potash, |cwt. ; gyp- 
1 stun, licwts. 



! 






j Totals 

3»3?'00 j 

1288-00 

1 

1 1560-50 

651-00 J 

5703-16 

1847-79 ; 

HI- 





Bush Vines. 


1 

1 

Row Tntah. 


r 

1920, 

. 1921. 

Acte A^urage for 4 Vean. 

Acre Average for 4 Vein. 

i 

Fresh 

Dried 

1 Freeh i 

Dried 

1 - 

1 Fresh 1 

Dried 

Drying 


1 

Dried 

IXM 

! 

Fruit 

Fruit. 

Fruit 1 

Fruit 

1 F^t. 1 

Fruit. 

Batin. 

Fruit 1 

Fruit. 

' Kitii.- 

1 

62-50 


12-80 


800-35 

1 

1 _ - 

2103-68 



8, . . . . 

85-00 

— 

10-50 


045 18 

1 


2306-86 



-* 

6 

* 47-00 

— 

8-90 

_ 

504-55 

760-87 



1880-34 ' 



— 

7 

84-00 

_ 

3-50 



! 


8183-51 



- 


87-50 


19-00 

— 

1681-68 

— 

i 

8949-44 

. - 

- 

11..... 

69-50 

— 

22-00 

— 

1840-18 

— 


4281-58 

— 

-* 

18 

123-00 

— 

36-50 

— ■ 

2432-48 

— 


5101-96 

— 

-* 

16 

109-60 

— 

14-60 

_ 

1600-72 1 



4e44'r« 

— 

- 

17,.... 

114-50 


39-00 


2168-60 ! 




4361-42 

— 

■* 

10 

186-50 

— - 

49-60 ! 

— 

2443-01 ' 

*“ ' 


4501-20 

- 

" 

21 ..... 

138-50 

- 

62-50 j 

- 

2766-66 

- 

1 - 

4221-69 

- 

; - 

TotAtei. 

1017-6 1 

U4W 

S78-00 1 

lifttKW 

1577-04 

638-02 

1 2-47 

5785-51 ^ 

1271-82 

■ 

; 


B,—Zanie Currant, Trials. 
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results, and the superphosphate, sulphate of ammonia, and sul- 
h fc of potash combination is placed third, witli the potash and 
ammonia plot in the next position. 

Til llie first three tests superphosphate is eommoii to all, while botli 
bliatc of ammonia and sulphate of potash are each found in two. 
The no-fertilisers trials have fallen from ninth to tenth and from 
1 rd to seventh places respectively. Indications appear to point that 
' here superphosphate is applied in conjunction with sulphates of 
''nmonia and potash increased yields of currants may he expected. A 
non-manured row again shows the lowest drying ratio. 


Tuii. 


XVlll. — Slwwiny the Kestdts from the Zante Currant f ines 
in the Fertiliser Tests in 1920 and 1921. 


Avftrrtue for i Years. 


)»r .\cre. 


No fertiliser 

Superphosphate, 2cwtft. 
Suliihiite ammonia, Icwt. 
Sulphate potash, Icwt 
Suiierphospiuite, 2cwts 
phate potiish, Icwt. 

Xo fertiliser 

Sulphate potiish, Icwt. , 
phate ammonia, Icwt. 
Siiperpliosphate, 2cwtfl. ; 

phate ammonia, lowt. 
Superphosphate, 2cwti». ; 
pliate potash, Icwt. ; 
phate ammonia, Icwt. 
siiiierpliospltate, 
phate pota.sh, 
sum, Sewts. 

Tobils .... 



Frehii 

t'rnlt. 

Driwl 

Fruit. 

Fresh 

Fruit. 

Dried 

Fruit. 

Kre«h 

Fruit. 

Dried 

Fruit. 

Drying 

Ratio. 


31800 

113 00 

300-50 

121-00 

4348 -T 4 

l.> 6 a '97 

2-77 


35700 

1260 t) 

364-00 

145-50 

480 7- 93 

nir.-i? 


. . . . 

46700 

103 00 

378-50 

158 -CN) 

5 r) 50'34 

1 ] 972-90 

2-81 


428-50 

150 00 

406-50 

158-00 

. 5537-.>6 

, 195 M 2 

2'84 

sill* 

40500 

l.'.l-OO 

377-50 

142-00 

5299-80 

1833-15 



422-00 

140-00 

366-50 

1 48-50 

. 5521 -‘iS 

1043-86 

2-84 

sul- 

3 ! 9-00 

130 00 

438-00 

174-00 

5508-.52 

1963 83 


, sul* 

4 .W -00 

167-00 

528-00 

189-00 

6 . 504-96 

! 2248-78 

2-89 

Slit* 

.sul- 

447-50 

1 .' 0-00 

542-00 

173-00 

6 . 341-61 

' 2139-88 

2-96 

sul* 

gyp- 

40000 

153 00 

61.5 00 

200-00 

(m 04-43 

1 2301-42 

1 

2-95 


402800 1 U 70 00 


1609-00 

. 5623-41 

! l!)C 4-00 

2-86 

. 









GRAIN GROWERS! 

Please Note— 

WHEN MARKETING YODR 

WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, PEAS, CHAFF, &c., 

rr WILL PAY YOU TO GET IN TOUCH WITH 

CHARLES WHITING-, 
GRAIN AND PRODUCE HERCHANT, 
CENTRAL MISSION BUILDINGS, ADELAIDE. 


B 
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Table XIX. — Showing the Results (in fresh fruit only) from 
Zante Currant ViTies Planted as Barrier Bows in the Fertiliitj 
Tests, 1920 and 1921. 


Row 

No. 

1 

Fertilisere Applied — lUte ' 

per Acre. 

im S 19*1. ''i 

Acre Average fcr i 

Fresh 

Fruit, 

Dried ! Fresh 
Fruit i Fruit. 

Dried 

Fruit. 

Fresh 

Fruit. 

r>rled iw. 
Fruit. ^ 

1... 


59700 

i 

— ! 498-50 


7180*14 

' ^ 

3... 

Superplioflphate, Icwt 

572 00 

— \ 483 00 

— 

6804-43 

— 

6... 

Superphosphate, lewt. ; suN 

581*50 

— i 411*60 

— 

5902*38 

— 


phate ammooia, ^wt. 






7... 

Sulphate Bminoma, icwt.; 

5S000 

— 437-00 

— 

6016-72 

— 


sulphate potash, Icwt. 






9... 

Sulphate potash, Icwt, ; super* 

61800 

— 499*50 

— 

6956-89 

— ^ 


phosphate, Icwt. 






11... 

Superphosphate, Icwt. ; sul* 

553-50 

— 42000 

_ 

6887*92 

— , 

IS.,. 

phate potash, icwt. 

Sulphate potash, icwt. ; sul* 

551*50 

— 668*50 



7653*85 




phate ammoola, Icwt. 






15... 

Sulphate potash, icwt. ; sul- 

50400 

— i .587 00 

— 

7416-34 

— 


phate ammoola, Icwt. ; 







auperohosphate. Icwt. 





■ 

17... 

Superphosphate, Scwts. ; sul- 

666-50 

— 772*00 

— 

8926*17 

— j .» 


phate potash, icwt. ; sul- 





I 


phate ammonia, Icwt. 





1 

19... 

Superphospliate, 2cwts. ; sul- 

544*50 

— 225*00 


694601 

— ‘ .. 


phate potash. Icwt. ; sul- 




! 

1 


phate ammonia, icwt. ; 







BTlwura, Ucwts. 






81,.. 

Superphosphate, Icwt. ; sul- 

593*00 

— 1 789-50 


87.50*11 

— j - 


phate potash, icwt. ; pyp- 







sum, licwts. 


' 



i 


Totals 

6311*50 

— 5789*60 

- 

7221-88 

- ! - 



‘ 

Two rows on western side of Mu, 

catel Gordo Blanco Testa. 

22 ,., 



256*50 

— 452*50 



1 5985*05 

_ 1 » 

28... 

— 

319*00 

— 575-.50 


7174-69 

_ ' « 



6887-00 

273300 1 6817*50 

2913*00 

1 7119-27 

2652-82 


C. — Sultana Plots. 

The heaviest average yield of dried sultanas has been produced by 
the superphosphate, sulphate of potash, and sulphate of ammonia cop- 
bination for the four seasons. It is interesting to note that this trial 
has produced the highest returns each season. The sulphate of 
ammonia and sulphate of potash trial on the average returns being 
placed in the second position, and the superphosphate and sulphates of 
ammonia and potash combination in the third. The vines to 'whicb 
superphosphate, sulphate of potash, and gypsum were applied gave 
the fourth average yield of dried fruit. The No. 2 no-fertiliser plot 
has consistenly occupied the lowest position in the returns, while No 
12 no-fertiliser plot, which fell from, fifth place in 1918 to ninth in 
1919, is now in the seventh position. 

In this series of tests it will be observed from the Table XX. the row 
fertilised with a nitrogenous manure has given a greater weight of 
fruit than any other row dressed with either a phosphatie or potassn 
fertiliser only. In those rows where a nitrogenous fertiliser is com- 
bined with either a phosphatie or pota.ssic fertiliser the returns are 
better than where the last named are blended without the nitrogen. 
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The heaviest yield of all has resulted from a complete combination of 
the nitrogenous phosphatic and potassie manures. It will be obscned 
that the lowest drying ratio goes to a non-manured row. 


'I’able XX.— Showing the Result » from the Sultana Vines in tin 
Fertiliser Tests in 1920 and 1921. 


Row 

No. 

Ffetfclllsers Applied— Rate 

1920. 1 

1921. 

Acre Averajie for 4 Ygaf 

per Acre. j 

Fresh j 
Fruit, j 

Dried 

Fruit. 

Fresh 

Fruit. 

I Dried 
[ Ftult. 

Fresh 

Fruit. 

Dried Dryi 
Fruit. Hu 


' 1 

No fertiliser ; 

271 00 ! 

8000 

42800 

, 114-00 

4150-90 

1185-19 3 

4... 

Saperphosphate, 2cwta 

Solr^te ammonlR, icvt. . . . j 

; 379 00 i 

: 10800 

, 520 00 

132-50 

5040-25 

1379-40 J 

6... 

, 371-50 ' 

103-50 

.577-50 

, 1550i) 

5933-23 

1624-42 1 s- 

8... 

Sulphate potash, Icwt | 

; 305-.S0 1 

1 84-00 

1 380-50 

1 10200 

434.5-11 

1208-79 1 

10... ! 

Superphosphate, 2cwte. ; sul- 1 
phate potash, 1 cwt. i 

316-50 I 

I 88-riO 

, 427-50 ^ 

107-50 

4470-34 

1221-49 1 

12... ' 

No fertiliser 

341-00 I 

9800 

, 469- 00 i 

i 12500 

4691-77 

1308-61 : 1 

14... 

Sulphate potash. Icwt. ; auU 
phate ammonia, Icwt. 

! 450-00 

134 00 

694-50 

' 186-50 

6962-34 

1972-90 3 

18... ' 

Superphosphate, 2cwte. ; sul* 
phate ammonia, Icwt. i 

i 442-50 ! 

13200 

j C-22-50 

j 160-50 

6720-94 

1874-89 i S' 

18... 

Superphosphate, 2cwts. ; sul* 
phate potash, Icwt. ; sul* 
phate ammoQia, Icwt. 

1 450 00 

i 

i 129-00 

1 710-50 

! 

j 196-00 

! 

7497-76 

2078-17 ' S 

20... 

Superphosphate, Icwt. ; suU 
phate potash, Icwt.; i^yp* 
sum, 3cwta. 

i 426-00 

i 121-00 

1 

i 519 C0 

1 

1 

. 149-00 

i 

.5829-78 

1651-65 ' } 


1 Totals 1 

1 3753 00 1 

1 1 

1 1078-00 

1 5349-00 

1142800 

1 5564-24 

1* 

1550-55 ; 5 


Tabi.h XXr. — Showing the Results (in fresh fruit) from the Sultmo 
Vines planted as Barrier Rows in the Fertiliser Tests in 1920 
and 1921. 



. 

1920. 

1021. 

Acre Average for i Vea:' 

Row 

Fertilisers AppUcd -Rnte 







No. 

per Acre. 

Fresl*. 

Dried 

Fresh 

Dried 

Fresh 

Dried Ihsiu 



Fruit. 

Fruit. 

Fruit. 

Fruit. 

Fruit. 

Fruit. R»h, 

1... 

No fertiliser 

39800 

_ 

419-00 


496402 

_ 

3... 

Superphosphate, Icwt, 

477.50 


221-50 

— 

878609 


5... 

Superphospiiate, Icwt. : sal- 

314 50 


301-50 

_ 

3757-05 


7... 

phate ammouia, 4 cwt. 
Sulphate ammonia, 4cwt. ; 

382-50 

__ 

232-50 


! 3642-70 



sulphate potash, icwt. 







9... 

Sulphate potash, Icwt, : super- 

25400 

— 

235-50 

— 

1 3381-34 



phosphate, Icwt. 







11... 

Superphosphate, Icwt.; sul- 

287-50 


307-50 

— 

• 3642-70 



phate potash, Icwt. 





1 


13... 

Sulphate potash, }cwt, : sul- 

318-00 

— 

213 50 

— 

3689-87 



phate ammonia, |cwt. 







15. .. 

Sulphate potash, icwt. ; »u1- 

284-00 


19300 

— 

3855-00 

1 


phate ainmoaia, Icwt. ; 
superphosplute, Icwt, 







17... 

Superphosphate, 2cwta. ; sul- 

367-00 


33200 


5680-95 



phate potash. 4cwt. ; sul- 
phate ammonia, Icwt. 







19... 

Superphosphate, 2cwts. ; sul- 

361-50 


236- .',0 



4110-45 



phate potash, icwt.; sul- 
phate ammonia, ^wt. ; 








BYPSura, 14cwtf>. 







21. . . 

Superphosphate, Icwt. ; sul- 

286-50 

— 

207-50 


3497-31 

— 


phate potash, icwt. : gyp- 
sum, Ucwts. 









3661-00 

107100 

292000 

1258-,50 

4027-98 

131472 1 f 
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111 summarising the results of these tests conducted in vine manuring 
for four consecutive years, three features are outstandingly consistent. 
Firstly, a nitrogenous fertiliser seems essential to healthy growth and 
increased bearing ; secondly, this soil is evidently deficient in the three 
most essential plant foods at any rate in an available form, and, 
thirdly, in no instance has the application of any fertiliser or com- 
hination of fertlisers reduced the weight of fresh grapes required to 
produce one pound of dried raisins or currants. 


2. — Vink Prunixo ,tNi> Tk.vininu Tri.vi.s. 

— Muxcatel Gordo Blanco. 

Tlie vines trained as Thomery espaliers and pruned to two-bud 
spurs, have given the best returns over the four-year period. The 
gooseberry bush rod and spur-pruned vines are placed .second on the 
average yield column, but these vines have fallen from the first 
position in 1918 to fourth in 1921. The gooseberry bush vines pruned 
to one-bud spurs though shown fourth in average yields per acre have 
risen from fourth position in 1918 to second in 1921. The cordon 
vines pruned to two-bud spurs produced the second heaviest returns 
in 1918, and gave the lowest in 1921. On the acre averages for the 
four seasons this test is shown in the third position. 

Prom this data one would not feel justified in recommending any 
jiarfieular system at the present time, but indications are in favor 
nf the espalier framed vines pruned to two-bud spurs. 


Tmii.e XXII. — Showhiji the Remits obtained in 192(1 and 1921 from 
the MiMcatel Gordo Blanco Vines in the Prnnin;/ and Training 
Trials. 


1020. 1021. ji Acre Average for 4 Years. 


Test. 

Fresh 

Fruit. 

l>ried 

Fruit. 

Fresh 

Fruit. 

Dtieti j 
Fruit. 1 

Fresh 

lYuit. 

Dried . 
Fruit. 

Drying 

RaUo. 

1 

Kacli vine trained as a 26S4'00 
I'liomery espalier with one 
pair of arms. Vines pruned 
te spurs erf two buds 

91400 

60200 

i 

28.V50 : 

10960- 33 

3864-11 

2-84 

Kach vine trained as a cordon. IOoO-jO 
ViM pruned to spurs of two 

68800 

S74-.jn 

143(10 

8429-77 

3163-64 

2-M 

Kwh vine trained as a BOOse- • 2289-00 
berry bush, with one or 
more rods and spurs carry- 
ing two buds 

723 00 

54400 

172 00 ; 

10208-r)6 

3393-46 

301 

bach vine trained a.s a simple ' 2664-00 
Koblet or gooaeberry bush, 
vines pruned to spurs of 
one bud only 

827-00 

508 'lO 

221-00 I 

• 

9680-00 

3123-1. j 

3-09 

Totals 1 9687'60 

3152-00 I 2029 00 

. 821 50 i 

9822-79 

3386 02 

2-90 


Ninety-four vines in each test. Acre returns calculated on the basis of 60.’> vines per acre. 
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B. — Currants. 

The six-armed espaliers have given the highest average returns 
over the four seasons, producing approximately 241bs. of dried fruit 
per acre more than the vines trained as cordons on T trellis, these 
vines being rod and spur-pruned. The spur-pruned single espalier 
vines produced 2301bs. less per acre than the six-armed vines. 

The crops gathered from the various trials differ from season to 
season in weight of fruit produced, consequently it is too early in 
lifetime and development of these vines to pronounce definitely in 
favor of any one system. 


Table XXIII . — Showing the Results obtained in 1920 and 1921 from 
the Zante Currant Vines in the Pruning and Training Trials. 


Row 


1920. 

1921. 

Acre Average for 4 Yub. 

No. 

Teat. 

Fresh 

Fruit 

l>ried 

FtuH. 

Freeh 

Fruit. 

Dried 1 

Fruit 

Fresh 

Fruit. 

Dried 

Fruit. 

Dryjji 

Hatk 

1 

and 

2 

Each vine trained as an 
espalier, with one pair of 
arms. In each alternate 
vine arms framed upon the 
bottom and second wires 
respectively. Vine spur 
pruned : 56 vines In test 

141300 

568-00 

2012-00 

717-26 

13575-22 

4471-44 

SDi 

3 

and 

4 

Each vine trained asa cordon : 
the main arm of each alter* 
nate vine set upon the bot- 
tom and second wires re* 
spectlvely. Vine spur 

pruned ; r>6 vines in teat 

1228-50 

51700 

1569-50 

646-75 

10459-74 

411413 

lU 

13 
and 

14 

Each vine trained as an 
espalier, with a pair of main 
arras set upon the bottom 
and second wires. Vine 
spur pruned ; .'ift vines In 
test 

1729-00 

6194)0 

2090-50 

598-50 

13167-90 

4352-76 

S'DI 

15 
and 

16 

Each vine trained as an 
espalier, with three pairs of 
mala arms, one pair beint; 
set upon each wire. Vine 
spur pruned ; 56 vines in 
test 

1834-00 

673-00 

2200-50 

722-00 

13798-18 

4701-78 

291 

25 
and 

26 

T trellis —Vines trained as 
espaliers, with one pair of 
main arms set up on a 
central wire thrmich trellis 
post 6in. below T pieces. 
Vine spur pruned ; 53 vines 
in test 

1334 00 

50500 

1315-50 

531 00 

10874-61 

3693-35 

291 

27 
and 

28 

Each vine trained as a double 
parallel cordon, the main 
arras bela« set on wires lo T 
pieces, central wire being 
61 q. higher than side wires. 
Vine spur pruned ; 45 vines 
in test 

1424 50 

542-00 

123300 

414-00 

10622-68 

4126-08 

lit 

2-« 

29 

Each vine trained as a cordon. 
Main arm lormed on central 
wire 6in. higher than side 
wires. Vine rod and spur 
' pruned : 2i vines in test 

77300 

322 00 

77800 

225-00 

18591-20 

4677 94 


Totals 

9736-00 

3746-00 

1119900 

3854-&0 

1 12162-88 

4278-43 



The acxe returnfi calculated on the basla of 36^ vines per acre. 


C. — Sultanas. 

The vines trained as Bordclias espaliers, with the canes tied hori- 
zontally, have given the best average returns, the vines that wW 
summer-pruned showing an advantage over those that were not. W 
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FRUITBROWERS&PASTDflaLISTS 


ILLD8TEAT1N8 OUE TYPE B. FOWEB OUTFIT. 

ALL PARTS OF PUMP ARE STANDARDIZED AND MANU- 
FACTURED IN METAL TO RESIST ACID COMPOUNDS. 

CALL AND INSPECT, OR WRITE FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATAL06UE. 
POSTED TO ANY ADDRES S, 

METTERS, Limited, 

142, RUNDLE STREET, 

ADELAIDE. 

SPECIAL NOZZLE FOR BLOW- PLY PEST. 


METTERS’ 

Nufrend Spraying Outfits 

Are manufactured entirely in our works, and can 
be supplied to fill the requirements of the small 
grower as well as the largest requirements. 
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summer-pruned vines appear to be slackening off in vigour; intpi'- 
esting data should be obtained from these vines within the next fen- 
years as to how long heavy topping of vines can be carried on without 
direct injury to the health of the plant and its fruit bearing capa- 
bilities. 

The vines with the fruiting rods tied above the main arms and thosi- 
with the canes depressed and tied below the main arm, at the pre.scnt 
juncture present a puzzling position. Tlie cordon vines, with rai.sei) 
canes, have given an increased yield over the other trials in the mattei 
of fresh fruit. In the dried fruit averages this test has given practi- 
cally the same weight as the espalier vines with depressed canes. 
Tile cordon vine, with depressed rods, shows a heavier yield than the 
espalier with the raised eanes. 


Tabi.k XXIV. — Showinu the Results obtained in 1920 and 1921 from 


the Sultana Vines in the Pruning and Training Trials. 


■ 

Row 

No. 

Test. 

1920. 

Fresh j Dried 
Frnlt. Pniit. 

1921. 

Fresh i Dried 
Fruit j Fruit. i 

Acre Average for 4 Yeaiv. 

Fresh Dried * Dryit^ 

Fruit. Fruit. ; lialio. 

5 

and 

e 

Vines trained h.s cordons, main 
ann set on centre wire, 
fruitlnc rods lifted and tied 
to top wire. Vine rod and 
spur pruned ; 70 vines In 
test 

976- 50 

316-50 

■555-00 

223-00 , 

i 

1 

. 

5659-26 

1815-23 1 3-12 

7 

sod 

8 

Vines trained as cordons, main 
arm set on centre wire, 
fruitinv rods depressed and 
tied to bottom wire. Vino 
rod and spur pruned ; 70 
vines in test 

1003-50 

3-2300 

460-00 

] 85-00 

5142.36 

1 660-39) :m 

17 
and 

18 

Vines trained aa espaliers, 
main arm set on centre wire, 
fruiting rods lifted and tied 
to top wire. Vine rod and 
spur pruned ; 72 vines in 
tot 

1059-00 

3-38-00 

411 -.50 

18.5-00 

480919 

1527*30 ^ :3-l.’i 

19 
and 

20 

Vines trained as espaliers, 
main arm set on centre wire, 
fruitiniz rods depressed and 
tied to bottom wire. Vine 
rod and spur pruned : 72 
vines in tot 

1-214-50 

391-00 

.508-50 

206-50 

5515*43 

1815-93 ( S-Oa 

30 
and 

31 

Vines beint? re-formed to 
cordons on T trellises. Vine 
rod and spur pruned ; 48 
vines in tot 

168 00 

.56-00 

.534-50 

•201-00 

3208-75 

1104-19 ' i w 

32 
and 

33 

Vines bciuu re-formed to 
espaliers on T trellises. Vine 
rod and spur pruned ; 40 
vines in tot 

205-00 

6.500 

512-00 

198-00 

.3633-47 

1257-1)8 . 

34 

to 

37 

i Vines traineti as Bordelias 
! espaliers, fruitins rods tied 

; hoTlzontally. Vine rod and 

spur pruned ; ->.5 vines in 
tot 

11.52-00 

33600 

.591-50 

216-.50 

5924-69 

1829-84 

, 

38 

Vines trained as Bordellas 
espaliers, fruitina rods tied 
horizontally. Vine rod and 
spur prun^, and summer 
pruned ; 7 vines in tot 

244-50 

67-00 

74-00 

26-00 . 

8380-50 

2437-57 ; 11- 


Totals 

6023-00 

1892-5 

8847 00 

1441-00 

* 

5199-67 

1678-65 1 M* 


\cre returos calculated on tlie basis of 45S vines pet acre. 
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3. — Heavy-beabinq Vines, Variety Vineyard, and CracTURiNG 
Triai,s. 

A..~-H eavy-bearing Vines. — Small crops were gathered from these 
trials during 1921 han-est, but there was no outstanding feature worth 
recording here relating to any paricular variety. 

T-SBIjE XXV . — Showing the Returns from the Heavy-hearing Vines 

in 1921. 


Variety. 

• Presh 1 

Fruit. 1 

Acre 

Return. 


Lbs. 1 

Lbs. 

Allcaote Black (Black Portue&I) 

60 ; 

12.V2'3r. 

AjamoD 

*26 i 

47)-!»0 

Belai Blanco 

1241 

22r»9'67 

Doradlllo 

lool ; 

lP.<»7-42 

Palimeno Blanco 

6'> 

n7o-7ri 

Pedro Xlmenes 


453-7.'i 

Pride of Auatralla 

lU i 

20S-72 

Santa Paula 

^ i 

154-27 

Sweetwater 

:!3 ; 

417-45 

Temperano 

' 101 ! 

100-:)7 


44| 

S07-67 

UUiade 

i •■'B 1 

034-72 

Acre returns calculated on the basis of 

2,400 sii. ft. ver row. 


B. — Export Grapes.— The trellising of the Davia, White Almeria, or 
Ohanes vines on the Spanish method of overhead horizontal trellises 
is well in hand, and given average conditions we should soon be in a 
position to further test the exporting of grajies. 

C. — Variety Vinet/ord.— The vines in the table variety vineyard have 
grown well and most of the vines carried light crops in the 1921 
season. 

D. — Cincturing Trials . — Some eight short rows containing Sultana 
and Zante currant vines have been planted for the purpose of further 
testing the different methods of, and stages of development for, cinc- 
turing. 

A . — Further Fertiliser Trials.— it is anticipated that comprehensive 
fertiliser trials will be set out during the 1921 winter with the objeet 
of testing the various quantities of commercial fertilisers that can be 
profitably applied to vines. The vines to be planted will be Sultana, 
Zante currant, Doradilln, and Muscatel Hordo Blanco. 

III. — ^Date Palms. 

The date palms continue to grow well, but owing to the scarcity of 
male blooms, no fruits ha^m been fertilised. 

Castor Oil Plants. 

Several varieties of castor oil plants have been set out to test the 
possibility of producing oil along the Murray Valley. 

Cotton. 

Several cotton plants were raised from seed procured from the 
vueensland State Exhibit at the Peace Exhibition held in 1920. The 
plants grew w-ell, and flowered, but owing to the late planting did not 
develop mature bolls before the plants W'ere out down by frost. 
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Overhead Sprat Systems. 

The pipe lines in connection -with these experiments are now being 
placed in position. We are expecting the Nunan and Skinner over- 
head spray irrigation systems will be put in operation during the 1922 
season. 

Drainino op the Salt Patch. 

The agricultural drain tiles for this work have been purchased, the 
work of taking the necessary surface and clay subsoil levels is in 
hand. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 


[By C. H. Beaumont, Orchard Instructor and Inspector.] 

For effective work it is necessary to keep a coat of arsenate of lead 
spray on all apples and pears. Apples are scarce this year, therefore, 
they should have more than usual attention. The price will be better, 
and it will be easier to thin out the moth. 

Watch woolly aphis and keep it in check. Watch for tree borers: 
if you find any, plug the hole with a small piece of cotton wool dipped 
in petrol. Then atop the hole with soil or clay. 

Young trees and vines should receive special care now ; water any 
that require it and keep soil loose about them all ; rub off unnecessary 
shoots, and see that the trees and vines are tied firmly to stakes, so 
that the wind will not tear them. Vines should be taken to the trellis 
as soon as possible, one wire, or two at the moat, will suffice for most 
vines, but three will be necessary for sultanas. Take the vine to the 
centre wire. The wires for sultanas should be about 2ft., 2ft. 9in.. 
and 4ft. from the ground respectively. This will allow for the most 
approved system of pruning. 

Where big limbs have been removed, very often a dense growth will 
be found. Eul) off all that is not required. The same will apply to 
trees ent back for budding. Budding may be- proceeded with. If any 
dead limbs should be noticed, cut them out at once ; clean the cut and 
paint with a tliick paint. Try grading the fruit as you pick it. Keep 
an even quality as w'ell as an even size in each case, so that the fop 
layer will be an indication of the whole contents. Wc must get some 
damaged fniit, and it should he sold as such and not mixed with the 
good. 
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THE LUCERNE FLEA. 

{Smynthurus viridis, Linn.) 


[By Arthub M. Lea, F.E.S., Consulting Entomologist to the 
Department.] 

Communication from the South Australian Museum. 

Lucerne growers in South Australia are often troubled by small, 
bopping insects, which do much injury in winter and spring, being 
very bad in July, August, and September, when lucerne paddocks 
often have a speckled or greyish appearance, owing to the great 
numbers of leaves which have been killed. They disappear with the 
first spell of hot weather (e-xcept in very moist situations), so that 
between October and April they are seldom in evidence. 



Lac0ra« FIm. 

(From Lubbock's Mouogrspb of the CoUembola and ThysaQura.) 
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The insect causing the trouble is a smaU, soft, wingle® creature, 
about one-twelfth of an inch in length, mostly green, but varying 
tteough -rcenish-yellow and yellow to bright orange, usually with an 
rre<^lar'’pale stripe on each side of the back, and with the mouth 
uarTvellowish or reddish. To a certain extent it resembles a wing- 
less aphis, but it is without two honey tubes on the upper surface oi 
the abdomen, such as are always present on aphides. It can juiup a 
few irVhes by means of a forked apparatus on the abdomen ; o her 
mature insects that jump usually do so by means of poweriu hind legs 
Tt belongs to an order of wingless insects now known as Collenibola, oi 
which Lubbock says they, “with few exceptions, can only live in moist 
s?uations and suLr little from cold; the majority of species fref,ueiit 
fuim decaying leaves, moss, or loose soil; m fact wherever there is any 
deca^^vegetablc matter Collembola may be found in abundance. 

The leaves of lucerne arc gnawed irregularly, mostly on the midoc 
surface but leaving many of the veins, so that they have a skele omsol 
annearanee Tliey seldom cat completely through a leaf, but the fhm 
Su left soon breaks across. Xs the insects feed they void excietii, 
Cd to appears as minute blackish pellets, so that the leaves appeal 
as if fly-specked. Feeding is done principally at night, when, ,t a 
Ugh is thrown on the leaves, the insects will be seen in thousands 

,,My d«l nbuKi ^ pr«n«! ma.,y k..*» ■” 

Sli pS' SlfSapB .«.cW P»>. -•* 

Br.»y ..y Common m ^ol l”g.S» P"' 

situations, nowhere mentionnte t catisfied with the klenli- 

Partly for this and for other rea^is, I sejit specimens to 

fleatiou of the species as me on the ordei 

Si-'nor P. Silvestri, in Italy, who spent mucti urn 

Collembola, and he confirmed the name. w ^ changes in it* 

like the blowfly and rabbit, the insee^ . tralia There is no record as 
habits to fit the altered conditions m Australia^ Jobahly came out m 
to when it first appeared in^ustralia,^ h^ 


LU WilCii ip -t-p -i * fl 

fodder or in damp straw packages, as it is a 
in Europe. 
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It produces eggs, these being laid on the ground. The young Vr.cn 
first hatched resemble the adults on a miniature scale, and do iir,t 
undergo distinct metamorphoses as do most insects. 

The insect is a dumpy-looking creature, almost as deep as lonj. 
When examined under the microscope the head appears obtuscfv 
pointed at the mouth, with the jaws entirely concealed, and to «« 
them the head must be dissected. The jaws, as figured by Lubbock, 
show a small pointed apex used for piercing, and near it a roughened 
surface used for grinding; they are in fact used as gnawing or rasp- 
ing instruments, not for biting as with caterpillars, beetles, &c., or for 
sucking as with hugs, aphides, &c. There are two black eyes on top 
of the head and these arc each composed of eight ocelli (or eye 
spots) crowded together, not faceted or compound eyes as with most 
insects. To the naked eye they look like two small, intensely black 
spots. The antennae, or feelers on the head, are four-jointed, but 
the apical joint has numerous constrictions, so that at first glance it 
appears to be composed of numerous closely fitted joints. There are 
six rather thin legs, each terminated by two unequal claws that look 
like minute splinters of glass. In bulk the abdomen is about two- 
thirds of the entire insect, and the appendage by which it can leap 
is attached to the body by a short basal piece, to which are attached 
two jointed processes (equivalent to the anal cerci of many insects). 
In repose these are carried along the under surface of the abdomen 
and fasten to a small “catch” near the base, but in preserved speci- 
mens they project backwards and upwards. The abdomen also has a 
curious process, which may be extruded with a drop of moisture, so as 
to attach it as a kind of sucker to its food plants. Scattered over 
the body arc a few hairs or bristles, becoming more numerous and 
shorter on the legs. 

Lucerne fleas are eaten by several species of ladybird beetles and 
by larvae of syrphus flies, hut these insects are much less abundant in 
winter than in the warmer months, so that they do not appreciabl.v 
diminish the pest in numbers. As yet I have not reared any parasitic 
ITymenopfera from them, hut this is probably due to the fact that it 
is difficult to keep them in confinement as they soon die if not kept con- 
tinually moist. Lubbock mentions that in England it is sometimes 
attacked by a small, red mite, but this I have not seen, although red 
mites are common enough on many insects in South Australia. 

The insects can he’ readily destroyed by spraying. Feeding on the 
outer parts of the leaves or stems as they do any arsenical poison tiiai 
is sprayed on these would be eaten, and so the insects des- 
troy^; but as in their feeding numerous wounds are made on the 
leaves, the poison would be liable to enter the inner parts of the leaves 
and to kill or scorch them, so that arsenical poisons should be used 
at the minimum strength found to be efficacious. Sprays, such as 
hellebore, or soap and tobacco, should alsq be of use, as whilst insecti- 
cidal they are not actively poisonous to foliage. Oil emulsions could 
also he used with effect, but these, as with all contact sprays against 
the pest, should be used at night when the insects are actively feeding 
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XR^CTTORS. 

Agery, September 9th, 1922. 
Messrs. Vrai Limited, Torrensville. 

Dear Sirs, 

We have tested the T-35 ''Cater- 
pillar” here, and find we can plough 14J 
acres Sin, deep on hard soil, on a fuel 
consumption of 12galls. of kerosene and 
Ipint of petrol. 

(Signed) H. CADD & SONS, 
Per H. H. Cadd. 

Tbifl teat VM ran {or a period o{ 5 hours 27 minutos on kero9ene> and gave a 
result o{ la. lOd. per acre for fuel, oil, and grease. 

there is only one “CATERPILLAR.” 
HOLT BUILDS IT. 

There ii a “ Caterpillar ’’ model for every job. May we send you partioulan f] 
VBAI UUITED, TORBEN’SVILI.E, Sole Agents. 


HE FIRST REPORT OF THE DAIRY HERD OF AYRSHIRE 
COWS AT KYBYBOLITE EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


October 1st, 1921, to September 30th, 1922. 

[By L. J. Cook, Manager.] 

A few years ago some good types of pedigree Ayrshire and grade 
iyrsbire cattle were purchased from various noted studs in Victoria 
or the Kybybolite Farm, as the nucleus of a herd to test the possi- 
bilities of the district for dairying. The natural climatic conditions 
led to the choice of this hardy Scotch breed of milking cows, and they 
have .so far undoubtedly proved that they can withstand the compara- 
t" ely cold and wet winter conditions very well, and their natural habit 
good foragers enables them to secure the most from the gradually 
improving pastures of Kybybolite. 

ft is proposed in this report to deal solely with results obtained from 
cows bred and reared on the farm, and which, therefore, have 
Mown no other conditions than those existing at Kybybolite. We now 
we a fairly complete dairy plant equipment, including milking 
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machines feeding and housing shfed, one 90-ton sjjo- ^ for 
Cdling milk, cream, &e., sufficient for us to ^ve the herd reasonable 
treatment. Careful records of milk supply, tests, and feeding have 
been kept continuously for 12 months. 

Table 1. shows the monthly production for all cows in the herd tba, 
were bred and reared at the farm. 

Table L— Statement showing Total Produehon bg Ayrshn; Cm 
{bred and' reared at Kybybolite Experimental Farm) for Tw>k. 
Months ending September 30 <fe, 1922. 


j Average i Average j Average 
Cows Cows I Butter- 

under in fat 

Test. ’ Milk, j Test. 


1921-22. Cows. 

October I J’® | 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 1 

>to'y ! 

August I ru vw 

September i ItoO 


Cows. iPec r 

6- 6 4 

7- 1 ■ 4 

8- 0 i 

8-0 . 

80 i 
90 i 

8-83 
716 

8- 27 I 

9- .78 ■ 

9-81 

1 11-00 ; 


Pro I Pro- 
duced Per duced 

by Cow. by 

Herd. Herd. 

Lbs. Lbs. i Lbs. 

4716-5 714-62 ‘ 199-76 

4344-5 611-90 , 194-10 

4037 504-62 i n5-!j4 

4548 505-33 ' 186 67 

3372 374-67 140-81 

3515-5 372-01 ; 141-71 

3394-5 339-45 1 166-14 

2921-5 292-15 I 128-01 

.5467-.5 464-92 i 239-16 

65.53-5 504-11 | 282-28 

7468 5,36-11 32404 

j 6928 494-80 | 281-72 

1 II~i6, 714-75 1 - 


Total production for 
year 

Average daily pro- 
duction 


_ _ 67,266-5 j 


15-45 6-" 


It must be noted that this result is practically obtained solely ^ 
heifers on their first lactation period, as only one cow ha„ as >et 
pleted her second period. The comparative padK 

late summer and autumn months revealed by the table is ««« P ■ 
tfouTlaek of green leguminous feed at this time, but man ^ ^ 
of our heifers drying off at this period. ‘S of sb' 

in March failed absolutely to produce mi’k, and until disposed 
must necessarily he counted ^ a meniber of the herd_ 
average return per cow of STlgalls. of milk and 2451h^ 
cannot but be looked upon as comparatively satisfactory tor . 

COWS. 


V/UTTO* rioCiMI 

The disposal of our dairy products at present is P^rforee pra 
confined to the sale of cream for butter making, an ® ^ 

skim milk in pig raising. For the first six months of th p 
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review butter prices were very low, and the actual average price 
received at the farm for each month is as follows: — 


Per Lb. 

s. d. 

October 0 9.49 

November 0 9.13 

December 0 9.78 

January 0 9.59 

February 0 11.21 

March 0 11.84 

April 1 3.84 

May 1 6.07 

June 1 5.42 

July 1 4.52 

August 1 3.21 

September 1 3.43 


Mean 1 1.3 

average price for the year of Is. 1.3d. per lb. is low. Allowing for 
15 per cent, over-run, we find that we received 2,8171bs. commercial 
butter from the young cows under review'. This at Is. 1.3d. equals 
fl56 2s. 2d. Ading the value of skim milk, 5,236galls. at 2d. equals 
£43 12s. 8d., makes a total value of £199 14s. lOd. received from the 
10.15 cows (average number in the herd for the 12 months), or a return 
in cash of £19 13s. 7d. per cow. 

A careful record has been kept of feed supplied to the cattle on the 
farm, and the average quantities fed to each milch cow, together with 
fair estimated values, are shown in the next table. 

T.4bi,e II . — Average Feed consumed per Milk Cow at KyhyboUte 
Expenmental Farm for Twelve Months ending September ZOth, 
1922. 

Quantity. Variety. Price. Value. 

£ a. d. 

llcwta. SJqre. 1 Hay chaff at £3 per ton 1 16 7^ 

2 tona 16cwte Ensilage at 153. per ton 2 2 0 

lO'SbMh Bran at £8 128. 6d. per ton . . . 0 18 7 

^tbush Oats (crushed) 3s. per bush 3 12 0 

15'4cwta Greenfeed lOs. per ton 0 7 8| 

^ “'ts Pasture at 4s. per acre rent 0 16 0 

Total value feed per cow £9 11 11 

During the year the herd was necessarily a good deal hand fed to 
supply concentrates and make good the shortage on thd pastures. The 
foods u.sed were almost wholly produced on the farm. The little bran 
"as the only purchased feed, and this was given during the latter 
months of 1921, when the supply of oats on the farm had run short, 
t rushed grain was fed as concentrates to all milkers during the rest of 
me period, the quantity fed varying with the quantities of milk pro- 
duced by the cows individually. On account of the ravages of cater- 
pillars the supply of oats was again short this year, and for the last 

Mee months of the period a mixture of crushed grains, including 
wneat, oats, and peas, was fed, in proportion to conform to a complete 
0 
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balanced ration, as outlined by the Director of Agriculture (Professor 
Arthur J. Perkins) . 

However, as oats are the cheaper grain, and the one that ordinarily 
would be used, all grain fed was equal, weight for weight, to 24bu3li. 
oats, as showing in above table. 

To provide bulk feed a small proportion of hay chaff was fed during 
the flush of the green feed in the spring and early summer. As soon 
as the supply of green feed failed recourse was had to the ensilage 
made from green cereals. Green barley and oats were fed to the herd as 
soon as available in the early winter, and hay chaff was fed with the 
silage during the winter months. A small plot of lucerne, growing 
without irrigation, provided a few tons of green feed for the summer 
months, and also a little green maize was fed. 

The pastures available during the year, other than natural, consisted 
of a fair growth of crimson clover in the spring, and green oats and 
barley in the early autumn and winter. 

Approximately the milking herd obtained half their bulk feed from 
growing pastures during the year. Calculating that ordinary pasture 
of the district carries at the rate of three-quarters of a sheep, or 751bs, 
live weight of stock per acre, and allowing 6001bs. as the average live 
weight of young cows, I have, therefore, allowed an estimated 
acreage of four per cow for pasture. Hence I have charged the nominal 
rate of 48. per acre as rent against each cow. 

During the winter, from May 1st to September 30th, all milk cows 
were housed overnight. 

The following is a list of individual records of the cows, in order of 
merit, that have completed a nine months’ lactation period during the 
year:— 


Table III. — Showing Returns from Individual Cows (hat Completed 
Lactation Periods of 273 days between 1/10/21 and 30/9/22. 





Milk. 


Butterfat. 

Name. 

Type. 

Age. 

Last 

Means 


Mean 





Day 

per 

Total. 

Per 

Total. 




of 

Day. 


Cent. 





Test. 







Years. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 


Lbs. 

Cow8 on first lactation 








period— 







278-23 

Conntess of KybyboUte 

Ayrshire 

2i 

13 ; 22-20 

6,060 

4-69 

Fanay 

Ayrshire grade. 

21 

61 

19-94 

5,444 

4-24 

230-70 

Ruby of Kybybolite . 

Ayrshire 

2 

64 

19-05 

5,201 

4-33 

2254'i 

Blancbe of Kybybolite 

Ayrshire 

2i 

8 

18-04 

4,925 

4-28 

210-89 

Lola 

Ayrshire grade. 

2i 

12 

16-88 

4,607 

4-29 

197-78 

Masreie of Kvbvbolite 

Ayrahito 

U 

11 

17-95 

4,900 

3-99 

l9o-^ 

Lily 

Ayrshire grade. 

2i 

24 

14-73 

4,022 

4-34 

171-56 

Lady of Kybybolite . . 

Ayrshire 


2 

14-73 

4,020 

3-81 


Means for cows on 








lactation period . 

— 

— 

— 

17-94 

4,897 

4-23 

208-36 

Cow on second lactation 








period — 

Duchess cf Kybybolite 

Ayrshire 

3i 

- 

15-29 

4,176 

4-88 

20368 
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Besides these nine cows, one heifer proved practically a complete 
failure, giving very little nulk, and remaining in milk less than two 
months. This cow has necessarily had to be included in Table I., and 
has considerably reduced the average yield. 

It is of interest to note that aU the cows in the above table have been 
sired by the one bull, “Anthony of Gleneira,” the foundation sire of 
our herd, who came from the Gleneira stud, of Flinders, Victoria. 

By referring to the “Standard Herd Test,” part 9, volume XIX., 
of the Victorian Journal of Agriculture, evidence will be seen that 
some of Anthony’s heifers, sired before he came to us, are holding their 
own amongst the Ayrshires of Victoria. 

We hope in the future to issue an annual report on the restilts of 
our dairy herd, and our aim will be to improve the quality of the feed 
by fostering the growth of clovers, lucerne, and other legumes. Im- 
proved feed, coupled with the rigid culling of all unprofitable cows, 
should lead to a handy profit being shown from a dairy herd, run in 
conjunction with a herd of pigs. 

Finally, I wish to eulogise the work of the stockman, Mr. A. R. Rowe, 
who has been most careful in handling the herd and recording the milk 
yields and tests. 



A Specimen of the Heifers constituting the Herd of Ayrshire Cattle 
on the Oovemment Experimental Farm, at Kybyholite. 




VISITING DAY AT KYBYBOLITE EXPERIMENTAL 
FARM. 


Despite a shade temperature of well up to the century, some 80 to 
90 farmers, representing the Mount Gambier, Moorak, Glencoe, 
Penola, Frances, Naracoorte, Kalangadoo, and Kybybolite Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau spent Wednesday, November 29th, 
touring the Government Experimental Farm at Kybybolite. The 
farm, which contains about 1,000 acres of land, adjoins the Kyby- 
bolite railway station. The majority of visitors arrived by train, 
and immediately set out on their tour of inspection under the guid- 
ance of the farm manager (Mr. L. J. Cook). The first item to which 
the attention of the party was directed was the large assortment of 
summer fodders. These had germinated well, and despite the absence 
of rain during the past three weeks, had made really good growth. 
Sunflowers and maize were outstanding. Turnips also showed strong 
and healthy development. A fall of rain in the near future should 
ensure a good stand of practically every type of fodder crop under 
cultivation on the farm, with the possible exceptions of kale, silver 
beet, and mangolds, which had not germinated so well as the others. 
The Norfolk four-course rotation had been carried on in experimental 
tests, and peas in this rotation, which were being fed to dairy cattle, 
had made outstanding growth and provided an abundance of feed. 
Of the many clovers tried, the three most noteworthy were Sub- 
terranean, Alsike, and Crimson. The first-named had completely 
covered the ground with a dense mass of growth. The Alsike clover, 
which was in its second year of growth, had practically excluded all 
other vegetation from the area on which it was sown, and gave 
promise of being a most useful addition to the pasture plants of the 
district. The Crimson clover had been fed heavily during the last 
two months, despite which it showed good growth, which was being 
left to ripen seed. An acre plot of Wimmera rye grass had grown 
to a height of about 2ft., and was particularly dense. The lucerne 
under irrigation, which prior to the first cut being taken a week or 
so ago, had grown to a height of 2ft., wos making an excellent second 
development. 

The most noteworthy feature of cereal cultivation on this farm 
appeared to be the increased yields which were secured after the 
land was dressed with lime. Although the cereals generally in the 
district were promising only average yields, the wheat and oats on 
limed land on this farm gave every indication of heavy returns. 
Especially was this noticeable on a badly-drained field, which had 
been ploughed in ridges 17ft. 6in. apart. That particular field was 
under Queen Pan, White Essex, and Leak’s Rust Proof varieties, and 
was estimated by visitors to yield SObush. or over to the acre. The 
crop stood 4ft. 6in, in height, and was quite free from take-all or 
other diseases. Peas sown on limed areas and intended for gram 
had made good growth, and podded well. Barley sown in August 
also gave indication of more than average yields. 
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The plots on which the natural pastures were being treated with 
raw rock phosphates (local and imported), lime, and superphosphate, 
were being grazed by the ewes and lambs. More than ordinary interest 
was taken in these tests by the visitors, who seemed impressed with 
the possibilities of this method of increasing the carrying capacity 
of the natural pastures in the South-East. The plot dressed with 
lime and superphosphate w'as outstanding both from the point of 
view of quantity and quality of feed produced. 

An area of approximately 10 acres, graded and sown to maize 
and sorghum and irrigated from underground water supplies, came 
in for considerable attention. The crops had been sown four weeks 
ago. The maize had germinated well, and had reached a height of 
6in. The water was secured from a 40ft. well, from which it was 
raised with the aid of a centrifugal pump, delivering l,200galls. per 
hour. It was distributed by means of a head-ditch of concrete and 
delivered down the rows in plough furrows. At the time of the visit 
red gum was being put in with the object of testing the local timber 
as a substitute for concrete for head-ditehes. 

The stock on the farm included a herd of dairy cattle, principally 
pure-bred Ayrshircs, with a few Ayrshire Grades. These had been 
under continuous test during the past year, and each cow’s record 
was displayed at the milking sheds for the information of the visitors. 
The herd included stock from the principal herds of Victoria. The 
sires being used at present were “Anthony of Gleneira” and “Royalty 
of Kybybolite. ’ ’ The former was bred by Mr, Andrew Buchanan, of 
Flinders, Victoria, and the latter by Mr. R, J, Clements, of Gawler, 
The sheep consisted of a pure-bred English Leicester stud, headed 
by a ram bred by Mr. W. S. Kelly, of Giles Corner. There were also 
Leicester-Merino crossbred ewes on which pure-bred English Leicester 
rams were being used. The pig stock on the farm was confined solely 
to the Mid-York breed, of which there were about 20 breeding sows. 

Twelve acres were under orchard. The greater area was planted 
with export varieties of apples, principally Cleopatra, Jonathan, and 
Dunn’s Seedling. A heavy crop of fruit had set, and the trees had a 
healthy and well-kept appearance. 

Visitors were the guests of the farm at lunch and afternoon fea, 
At the instance of Mr. W, Manser (President of the Mount Gambier 
Branch of the Agricultural Bureau), seconded by Mr. F. A. Holmes 
(Naraooorte Branch), visitors accorded a hearty vote of thanks to 
the Department of Agriculture, the Farm Manager (Mr. L. J. Cook), 
Mrs. Cook, and the domestic staff who assisted in the catering. The 
thanks of the visitors were acknowledged by the Manager (Mr. L. J. 
Cook) and the Secretary Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. J- 
Finnis). 
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and district HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTBEFAT TESTS FOR AUGUST, 1922. 





Milk. 

Butterfat. 

Herd No. 

Average ' Average 
Cows UL Cows in 
Herd, Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 
August, 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 
August. 

2/A 

20 

1319 

Lbe. 

11,708-5 

Lbs. 

685-43 

Lbs. 

485-61 

Lbs. 

24-28 

7 

5-03 

6,642 

948-86 

281-18 

40-17 


20 

18-16 

17,636 

881-80 

709-70 

36-49 

13 

10-35 

8, 068-5 

620-65 

308-80 

23-76 

2/E 

2/F 



11 

8*46 

7,156 

650-55 

315-70 

28-70 

20 

12-90 

13,668-6 

683-43 

660-16 

28-01 

3 

3 

3,038 

1,012-67 

137-49 

46-83 

2/H 

26 

20-42 

15,193 

607-72 

643-84 

26-76 

2/1 

2/J 

15 

6-48 

6.608-6 

440-57 

256-02 

17-00 

13 

8-87 

9,611 

739-31 

414-12 

31-86 

2/K 

20 

16-29 

11,164 

658-20 

495-48 

24-77 

2/L 

33 

22 

15.085-5 

467-14 

636-64 

19-26 

2/M 

65 

63-61 

37,013 

669-43 

1,539-76 

23-69 

2/N 

16 

719 

5,499-5 

343-72 

211-08 

13-19 

2/0 

38 

32-71 

19,295 

607-76 

765-83 

19-89 

2/P 

16 

12-61 

8,196-5 

546-43 

334-95 

22-33 

2/Q 

33 

23-35 

20,263 

614-03 

808-96 

24-61 

2,R 

1619 

8-66 

8,014 

496-00 

361-78 

21-73 

Mtuts 

21-29 

16-68 

12,436-69 

684-20 

j 613-61 

24-13 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1922. 


Milk. Butterfat. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
Sept 

Per Cow 
during 
Sept 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

Sept. 

Per Herd 
during 
Sept 

Per Cow 
during 
Sept 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

Sept 

2/A 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

20 

17-63 

16,975 

798-76 

1,384-18 

654-20 

32-71 

66-90 

2/B 

7 

6-80 

9-314 

l,.330-67 

2,279-43 

376-00 

63-67 

93-74 


20 

20 

18,315 

915-75 

1,797-55 

696-91 

34-85 

70-34 

2/D 

13-23 

10-87 

6,771 

611-79 

1,132-44 

259-64 

19-62 

43-37 


11 

9 

9,300 

845-45 

1.496-00 

395-94 

35-99 

64-69 


20 

19-13 

18,763-5 

938-18 

1,621-61 

712-91 

35-65 

63-66 

2/G 

3 

3 

3,030 

1,010-00 

2,022-67 

134-40 

44-82 

90-66 

2.H 

25 

23-63 

18,978-5 

769 14 

1,36686 

752-47 

30-10 

65-86 


15 

9-80 

10,100-5 

673-37 

1,113-94 

419-43 

27-98 

44-96 


13 

12 

12,916-5 

993-68 

1,732-89 

508-41 

39-11 

70-97 

a;/L 

19-07 

33 

12-33 

26-80 

11,367 

19,929-6 

596-07 

603-92 

1,154-27 

1,061-06 

488-52 

904-49 

25-62 

27-41 

50-39 

46*67 

2/N 

63-60 

16 

64-97 

12-40 

35,766 

7,861-5 

562-36 

547-01 

1,131-79 

890-73 

1,417-99 

324-03 

22-30 

22-48 

45-99 

36-67 


43 

33-43 

19,194 

605-41 

1,013-17 

798-19 

16-25 

36-14 


33 

29-77 

24,830-6 

762-44 

1,366-47 

967-32 

29-31 

63-82 


16 

14-47 

15,411 

903-19 

1,468-19 

625-65 

39-10 

60-83 


21-76 

18-63 

16,283-74 

702-42 

1,284-54 

613-85 

28-21 

62-26 


I 
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RIVER MURRAY HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION, 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR AUGUST, ]922. 



Average 

Average 


Jlilk. 

1 


Butterfat. 


Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

j 

Per Herd j 
during | 
August, j 

Per Cow 
during 
August 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

August 

Per Herd | 
during 1 
August, j 

1 

Per Cow 1 
during . 
August. 

Per t'of 
October 
to 

August. 

1/A 

1/G 

1/E 

13 

11-94 

Lbs, 
9137 5 

Lbfl. 

702-88 

Lbs. 

6556-00 

Lbs. 1 

446-85 ' 

Lbs. 1 
34-37 

LbsT" 

307-, 

30 

24-13 

27066 

902-20 

8043-81 

1058-65 , 

35-29 

326-4li 

15-71 

11-87 

7302 

464-80 ' 

5871-53 

361-94 

23-04 

266'5b 

1/G 

50-81 

40 

39842 

784-14 

8876-48 

1489-96 

29-32 


l/I 

1/J 

1/K 

1/L 

1/M 

I/O 

12-45 

8-97 

6427-5 

516-27 

6723-18 

275-68 

22-14 

28SB 

16-26 

10-84 

6058 

372.57 

5677-79 

287-26 

17-67 

2()5-(i2 

14 

11-42 

10943 

781-64 

6642-10 

, 453 14 

32-37 

293-1,; 

16 

14-45 

9321-5 

582-59 

5585-10 

436-85 

27-30 

26S-ri4 

17-68 

10-35 

6673-5 

377-46 

5023-36 

315-73 

17-86 

23i)-.)3 

30-87 

30-97 

22399 

561-80 

5399-07 

1013-89 

25-43 

2,i;!-32 

l/R 

1/S 

1/T 

1/U 

22 

17-29 

9747-5 

443-07 

418,5-06 

423-54 

19-25 

20lv8: 

12 

7-94 

6723 

560-25 

5386-03 

286-91 

23-91 

237-(i8 

14 

10-58 

5567 

397-64 

5157-39 

278-63 

19-90 

258'W 

12 

1 10-45 

7168 

597-33 

7302-06 

312-53 

26-04 

33! '06 

1/V 

15 

10-90 

4410-5 

294-03 

5056-42 

213-51 

14-23 

233-;S 

Meaas 

20-05 

, 15-47 

1 

11919-07 

694-41 

6402-66 

1 

510-34 

25-45 

280-61 




RESULTS OF BUTT'ERFAT TESTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1922. 



Average 

Average 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 


Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. of 
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Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
September 

Per Cow 
during 
September 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

September 

Per Herd | Per Cow 
during during 

September September! 

Per Cot 
October 
to 

Septenib 

l/A 

13-97 

12-97 

Lbs. 

9122 i 

' Lbs. 

1 652-97 

Lbs. 

7208-97 

Lbs. 

441-61 

Lbs. j 
31-61 i 

LliB. 

lyc i 

l/E 

30 

[ 27-13 

28174-5 

939-15 

8982-96 

1071-38 

35-71 ! 

29.vri: 

13 

I 10-60 

8261 

, 635-46 

6506-99 

j 381-06 

29-31 j 

1/G 

51 

37-80 

; 37225-5 

1 729-91 

9606-39 

i 1399-95 j 

27-45 : 


l/I 

12 

' 10-13 

9408 

i 784-00 

7507-18 

1 355-42 

29-62 


1/J 

18-20 

10-67 

6824 

: 374-95 

6052-74 

! 302-23 ! 

16-61 ’ 

323-;2 

296-® 

; -K5-0S 

1 2S0'31 

1/K 

14 

1 11-40 

9330-5 

1 666-46 

7308-56 

! 417-84 

1 29-85 


14-67 

! 13 

9292-5 

; 633-44 

6218-54 

411-53 

28-03 

1/M 

19-67 

11-67 

7545 

1 383-58 ' 

5406-94 

364-94 

18-55 

I/O 

39 

! 32-53 

22867 

i 586-33 

5985-40 

1052-69 

26-99 

l/R 

22 

1 17-43 

8727-5 

! 396-70 

4581-76 

: 403-37 

1 18-64 

; 268-li 
28183 

i 2-(3'K 

1^ 

12 

i 8-50 

7275 

! 606-25 

5992-28 

; 365-53 

30-46 

1/T 

12-67 

9-80 

5596 

i 441-67 

5599-06 

292-34 

I 23-07 

1^ 

12-57 

! 9-03 

6065 

; 482-50 

7784-56 

: 276-63 

22-01 

IIV 

15 

1 5-60 

3045 

1 203-00 

5259-42 

] 148-08 

9-87 

Means 

19-98 

15-22 

11917-23 

1 596-36 

1 

6999-48 

512-31 

25-64 

1 3C621 

i__ 
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the agricultural bureau of south AUSTRALIA. 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONORESS. 

{Conlinued from page 346.) 

PIOxS .\ND THEIR M.VNAGEMENT. 

Wednesday morning’s ses.sion was commenced with the following 
paper by Mr. W. J. Marshman, of the Owen Branch: — 

The remarkable advance during the last few years of the dairying 
industry has frequently led to the question being asked, why the 
breeding and rearing of pigs has not progressed in similar proportion? 
The two industries are inseparable, and neither one can be carried 
on with the maximum results in prolifs without the other. 

Pigs multiply at a higher rate than other domestie animals, and 
if is quite possible to fatten them more cheaply, and to market them 
at an earlier age. Periodically glutted markets, low prices, and the 
absence of a regular and well-established export trade, are the only 
reasons that can be given in reply to the opening question. 

We have without doubt one of the finest countries in the world 
for tlie raising of pigs. Our climatic conditions, and the possibilities 
of growing cheap pig feed, are such that there is room for our pig 
industry to go ahead by leaps and bounds. Hundreds of thousands 
more pigs could be raised and marketed, thus giving employment to 
many and increasing our railway receipts, besides putting money 
into the pocket of the producer. 

Frequeiitly we hear the cry “Produce, produce!” Unfortunately, 
m tins direction there are limits to our production, and what ought 
to be one of the largest and best-paying industries in our State is 
liaiiipered and curtailed for the want of an outlet for our produce. 

Denmark, in her splendid organisation, stimulated by an admirable 
spirit of co-operation amongst producers, points to us the splendid 
possibilities in Australia. America, with her millions of hogs, her 
great bacon factories, and huge packing departments, giving employ- 
ment to thousands, ought to be an example for ns to follow. In 'a 
word, the Dane and the Yank can beat us hands down and crawl 
w ® crying shame that this is so. Throughout the 

orld there is an unlimited and ever-expanding market for bacon 
nnl r ® conception of the demands of the 

uiic, the supply of a more even and superior flavored flesh, 
ivolving keener attention to breeding and feeding, the flesh of the 
g m Its various forms is becoming more popular as an article of diet, 
an!) landholders who have not the run for raising lambs 

Beet have ample scope for rearing a few litters of pigs for bacon, 
an ? they sure of ready sales at fair prices. We are told there is 
market in the form of an export trade to London alone : 
'Qen why do we not try it? 

D 
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There are many points to be realised by our pig breeders to place 
them in a position to take up this industry with a prospect of success. 
Prejudices have to be overcome, and breeders must be brought to 
realise that the same amount of forethought, care, and attention must 
be given to the pig as to any other animal about the farm. One 
frequently hears the remark, as dirty as a pig. Gentlemen, the pig 
is just as dirty as we make him. The man who keeps a pig confined 
in a so-called pen a few feet square, with the draught and the raiu 
pouring in, with slush up to his belly and never a clean dry spot to 
lie down in, ought to be made to spend a night alongside the pig in 
order to become better acquainted with the pig’s discomforts. 

In the successful raising of pigs, good breeding is absolutely 
esf?ential, irrespective of type. If one can produce three-cornered 
cattle, well, it is just as easy to produce pigs with nothing but 
comers, bellies, and squeal. Cut out the mongrel crossbred sire. Ko 
man can ever hope to become a successful breeder of pigs who does 
not select the bdst of sires. Unfortunately, here in South Australia 
our choice of pure-bred animals from pedigreed stock has been veiy 
limited in the past. Nevertheless, good sires can be obtained, and 
these will more than repay for the small extra cost in procuring 
them. 

Now a word about the breed of pigs or the best breed to keep. Of 
the modern breeds the most suitable and most popular are Blacks:— 
Berkshire, Large Black, Poland China; Whites: — Large and Middle 
Yorkshires; Red: — Tamworths — all British breeds except the Poland 
China, which is supposed to have been first developed in Ohio, United 
States. 

Of the six breeds mentioned, the Berkshire is undoubtedly the most 
popular in Australia at the present time. This may be attributed to 
the facility with which it has become acclimatised in every part of 
the Commonwealth, and the high returns it provides for both bacon 
and pork. Owing to its great muscular power, vitality, its con- 
stitutional vigor, and marked tendency to resist disease, as an all-round 
pig for the farmer it properly occupies first place. In England 
in some quarters just now the Large Black is said to be becoming 
popular and to be taking the lead, on account of its very fine quality 
flesh and bacon. But until such times as we are able to ship large 
quantities of bacon to the Old Country and become better acquainted 
with their requirements, I think I am quite safe in saying there is 
no better pig in the Commonwealth than the Berkshire. 

That there is ample opportunity to improve the existing types ot 
pigs throughout our rural districts is evidenced by the class of sfoel 
that so frequently find its way into our country and city markets- 
Every imaginable cross possible presents itself — Razorbacks 

Chargers, with noses like lances; some with hair like porcupine* 
quills; others resembling the type of a greyhound. The time ha* 
come w’.ien all this motley conglomeration of breeds must be cliininateo- 
and the utmost care and intelligence must be displayed in establishing 
that quality of pig that conforms to or will meet the ever-iucreaainf 
nf a thrivins trade. 
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The cardinal principle therefore involved in successfully establish- 
ing a piggery is the selection of the animals. As with the hreediiig 
of dairy cattle the hull unquestionably occupies first place, so the 
same principle applies to the successful raising of pigs — the boar 
should receive our first consideration. Quite 75 per cent, of success 
obtainable in pig breeding is due to the superior qualities of the boar, 
as he has in a more marked degree the power to transmit to his 
progeny those strong points and qualities he himself may possess. 
When selecting a boar, one should be chosen with head wide and dccji 
between the eyes and ears ; the eyes bright and lively ; neck moderately 
wide and deep, somewhat short, fairly thick and muscular; the ribs 
well sprung and deep ; the loins wide and thick ; flanks deep and full ; 
the back level or may be very slightly arched; quarters long and 
straight from tip to tail; hams large, full, and wide, and well lot 
down on the thighs; legs straight, fine and wide apart, and planted 
firmly on the outside of the body, with short pasterns ; bone flat and 
fine; skin smooth, clean, firm, and scurfless; hair bright, fine, not ton 
long, without mane or bristles along neck and shoulders. Avoid 
coarseness in hair, for generally it denotes coarseness of flesh. The 
muzzle should be fine, carriage easy and active, giving a lively and 
animated appearance and a general smoothness and symmetry of 
outline. The animal should be selected from a large even litter, if 
possible, and should be of a tractable disposition. 

Let him under favorable conditions reach the age of from eight 
to twelve mouths before allowing him to serve the sows. The boar 
should possess an evenly placed number of from 12 to 14 embryo 
teats, especially if the object is to raise pedigreed litters for sale for 
breeding purposes. 

Next in importance comes the selection of the sow. "Where the 
breeder caters for the supply of meat to the butcher or the markU, 
the market demands, with all their profitable attractions, must lie 
steadily kept in view. Definite characteristics are sought for, such 
as early maturity, length in frame, broad and well-let-down hams 
vigorous and robust habits; well-set shoulders in a sow not too broad 
on top are essential. The progeny, generally speaking, are attractive 
from their first appearance. 

The conditions essential for breeding animals for stud purposes an' 
more complex and entails a wider range of attention. 

The young sow before she has had her first litter is called a yell. 
She should be nearly 12 months old before being sent to the hoar. 
Breeding from very young sows results in arresting the growth and 
development of the mother and producing litters small, undersized, 
and weaklings. Sexual heat in sows will last from two to three days, 
and will recur every 21 days. The gestation period is about hi 
weeks, or 112 days. Sows intended to be sent up to the hoar should 
never be overfat. Many sorry mistakes are made by some pi?' 
breeders in this respect. 

After 14 years’ experience in pig breeding, I have found the 
paddock system the best to adopt for the breeders. Give the sows 
plenty of exercise and good grazing, never allowing them to become 
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mucli more than strong store conditioned. Bring the sows in about 
a fortnight before farrowing time to get used to their maternity- 
quarters. Provide them only with sufficient short bedding, and have 
a rail running round the sty about 9iu. from the level of the floor. 
The mother is then not so likely to lie on or crush the young pigs. 
Avoid giving your sows brought in to farrow food that will tend to give 
them constipation. Unless you are an expert do not go in for line 
breeding; the pig of all animals will manifest the ill-eflfeets of in- 
breeding. 

Now just a word on the feeding of pigs. Feeding depends upon 
well-defined general principles, and the pig, like other animals, 
re(iuires a well-balanced ration. Poods containing albuminoids, 
protein, or nitrogenous substances, carbohydrates, fat, and mineral 
ash, are all necessary in the building up and development of healthy, 
vigorous, weU-eonditioned pigs. Nitrogenous substances are needed 
for forming the gelatinous parts of the bones, tendons, horny matter, 
muscles, &e. Carbohydrates are the primary sources of heat and 
energy, and are associated with foods as starches, sugars, gums, etc. 
Fats and oils are also energy and heat producers. It is estimated 
that fats provide two and a fourth times as much heat as carbo- 
hydrates. Mineral ash is largely composed of lime and phosphoric 
acid. 

Most of the cereal grains grown on the farm make excellent food 
for pigs, and contain the necessary albuminoids, carboltydrates, fats, 
and ash. Oats are rich in fats, supplying abundance of heat, and 
make quite good pig feed, but should not be fed alone. Add a little 
crushed wheat or pollard. Oats should never be fed dry. They 
should be rolled and soaked. In the production of pork and bacon 
barley is perhaps one of the best of all grains. It should be crushed 
and soaked, or soaked whole and fed with skim milk. Wheat is 
admirably adapted for pig feeding. It is of a higher starch value 
than oats or barley. It should be soaked or crushed and mixed with 
bwley. Peas are excellent, especially for topping off. They are 
rich in proteids of a readily digested character, also phosphates and 
lime. They assist also in the forming of bone and flesh material in 
growing pigs. Rye is said to be similar in composition to wheat and 
almost equal to barley for pork production. 

lu any and every part of our State where any of the cereals men- 
tioned can he grown, with the additions of skim milk, potatoes, green 
lucern, green barley, melons, pumpkins, turnips, &e., pigs can be 
raised successfully, either to sell as good stores for topping off, or 
tor the production of the finished article. 

Much more could be said upon the subject before us, but I trust 
enough has been said to arouse at least a little enthusiasm in one 
ot the greatest and most profitable of industries awaiting future 
development. 

Discussion. 

^r. J. Bundle (Tacka) expressed the opinion- that pig raising was 
one of the most neglected industries of the State. Until the producers 
"ere able to supply the proper class of bacon they would never be able 
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to capture the overseas markets. The type of pig used for the hacon 
export trade at the present time was not acceptable to the English 
buyers. He considered a cross between a Mid-York boar and a Berk- 
shire sow to be the most suitable breed for the English market, 
although that cross produced anything but a handsome pig. Mr. IV, 
Haynes (Georgetown) expressed the view that the registration of boars 
would prove a useful step in setting the industry on a better footing. 
He had grown barley, fed it to the pigs, and it had returned 6s, 8d. 
per bushel. The Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. 
Perkins) congratulated the writer on the very fine paper that he had 
submitted to Congress, and said he was almost sick of referring to the 
necessity for establishing an overseas market for pork, and further, 
he believed that such a market would never be obtained unless the 
producers took the matter into their own hands and forced the issue. 
The Director said he could not agree with the statement that the pig 
raising and dairying industries were inseparable. The pig could he 
raised profitably on almost any farm, provided an outlet was provided 
for the product. 

THE LUCERNE PLEA. 

In the course of a short address dealing with “The Lucerne Plea,’’ 
the Government Entomologist (Mr. A. M. Lea) said the insects were 
very common during winter and spring, and gave the lucerne pad- 
docks a speckled and grey appearance. They disappeared with the 
advent of summer. There was no record of when the pest first 
appeared in Australia, but it was probably brought in fodder straw 
packages. The insect was widely distributed in Europe, and bred by 
means of eggs. The insects which ate the flea — ladybird, beetles, and 
certain kinds of flies — were not numerous enough in the winter to 
keep the pest down. Arsenical sprays were effective, although it was 
liable to enter the inner part of the leaves and kill them, while oil 
emulsion could he used at night time. 

THE DRIED PRUTT MOTH. 

The Government Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) 
delivered an address, in which he dealt with the dried fruit moth. 
Definite action, he said, had been taken in the matter at Waikerie, 
and it was fully discussed at a Conference of River Murray Bureaux 
held at that town recently. The infestation of fruit, it had been con- 
sidered, could be very much lessened by drying the fruit by a high 
temperature under an enclosure, as against outside sun drying. The 
matter had been referred to the Advisory Board of Agriculture, and 
he had been requested to prepare a report. The problem was of great 
importance, when it was considered that within the next five years 
the State would be exporting from 75 per cent, to 80 per cent, of the 
dried fruit pack, instead of about 20 per cent, as at present. K h 
was desired to secure the oversea market it would be necessary to 
place the fruit on the market in a better condition than that marketed 
by our competitors, and if the moth menace could be dealt with effect- 
ively the position would be considerably improved. Investigation, he 
suggested, should be along the following lines: — (1) What kind of 
insects affected dried fruit; (2) where did infestation take place; 
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(3) methods of eliminating the moth by means of experiments. It has 
also been suggested that heat would be effective in killing the moth, 
but Dr. Hargreaves (Director of Chemistry) had ascertained that it 
was difficult to force heat through a compact mass, such as a parked 
box of dried fruit. In one test it had taken six hours to raise a heat- 
ing chamber to a temperature of 155deg. There were several species 
of moths which not only attacked dried fruit, but lived on all kinds 
of stored fruit. Preventive methods should be adopted to keep drying 
grounds and packing sheds clear of fruit debris. The trouble arose 
principally, however, at the bulk stores in the city or at the port of 
shipment. The time might come when the A.D.P.A. would have its 
own bulk stores, and then the problem might be more cffectivclv 
tackled. 

Mr. H. S. Taylor (Renmark) expressed disappointment at the fact 
that Mr. Quinn and Dr. Hargreaves had not been able to carry them 
further than they were 12 months ago. The whole future of the 
industry depended on the solution of the problem. All tliat Mr. Quinn 
had told them that morning, they already knew. The cleaning of the 
sheds had been tried, and it was found to be helpful, although they 
were disinclined to put much faith in such methods. It was a fixed 
belief that the greater part of the infestation took place on the dryini; 
grounds, and it had been discovered that fruit dried by evaporation 
was more free of the pest than that which was rack dried. The 
A.D.P.A. had ordered an evaporator from California, by means nl 
which the evaporating process would be thoroughly tested. He con- 
gratulated Mr. Quinn — for whom he had a high regard— on the lucid- 
ity with which he stated the position, but it was to be regretted tliat 
experiments had not been carried out on a larger scale, and some 
advancement recorded during the past 18 months, 

Mr. W. R. Lewis (Berri) also expressed disappointment at the com- 
paratively negative results of the investigations. Australian fruit 
could not hold its own in overseas markets even if only a small per- 
centage was affected wdth the moth. 

Mr. Quinn, in reply, said he, too, was disappointed with the posi- 
tion. Unfortunately he had so much to look after that the question 
probably received but one day’s thought out of the 365 in the year. 
If they wanted an entomologist they had to borrow one, and on 
occasion important matter's were overlooked. 


EXPORT OP GRAPES. 

Mr. Quinn, in response to a request, dealt with the question of the 
export of fresh Doradillo grapes. Shipments were first made in 1896, 
but the results showed that it did not pay to export the fruit. It was 
not that the grapes would not keep ; but it xvas difficult to get bunches 
with scattered berries. The Doradillo was a compact grape, and h 
was difficult to force the granulated cork between the berries, which 
was nece.ssary when shipping the fruit, and it would not do to thin 
the bunches out. He did not hold out much hope of profitably 
shipping Doradillos. 
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'We^esday Afternoon. 

FREE PARLIAMENT. 

The closing session of the Congress was devoted to “Free Parlia- 
ment,” when the following resolutions were carried: — 

Sb'. E. P. Stevens (Mount Barker) moved: — “That from nomi- 
nations forwarded by the various Bureaux, the Department of Agricul- 
ture he requested to compile a list of persons competent to act as 
judges at shows and to make .such list available to the secretaries of 
agricultural shows.” Mr. A. W. Shannon (Keith) seconded. 

Mr. L. Maddem (Ixme Oxuu and Monash) moved: — “That this 
Congress is impressed with the need of steps being taken to combat 
the moth which attacks dried fruit.” The motion was seconded by 
Mr. H. S. Taylor (Renmark). 

At the instance of Mr. J. Ralph (Lone Gum and Monash), seconded 
by Mr. W. Hargreaves (Port Elliot), it was decided: — “That this 
Congress recommends the compulsory registration of nurserymen.” 
Mr. 11, Wicks (member of the Advisory Board of Agriculture) said 
the nurserymen’s and fruitgrowers’ associations were strongly in 
favor of the registration of nurserjunen, but there were many diffi- 
culties to overcome. He had been a nurseryman for 40 years— 
although he was now out of business — and the only way out was by 
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the nurserymen’s and fruitgrowers’ associations working in con- 
junction with each other. In America nurserymen got their buds— 
which were taken from good bearing trees and budded into the various 
stocks in the nurseries — from the fruitgrowers after the trees had 
been inspected. It would be far better to adopt such a system in this 
country than to adopt registration. i 

Mr. H. S. Taylor (Renmark) moved and Mr. W. R. Lewis (Berri) 
seconded: — “That this Congress again desires to urge the importance 
of the conservation of the timber resources of the Murray; that the 
Advisory Board be asked to urge the Government to have a report 
prepared to show how the future firewood and trellis post require- 
ments of the irrigation settlements are to be met, and that, if necessaiy, 
legislation be asked for to enable a proper system of conservation 
to be carried out on alienated as well as npon Crown lands. 
Further, this Congress regrets that the proposed inspection by the 
Forestry sub-committee of the Advisory Board fell through, and trusts 
that the same wiU take place as early as possible, and that the inspec- 
tion will be from the border downw'ards.” He was ashamed to have 
to tnove such a motion. Similar motions had been carried at annual 
Conferences for the past eight years. Shocking and shameful waste 
of timber was taking place along the Murray. 

The remarks of the mover were supported by Messrs. E. J. Moriti 
(Berri), and T. Burt (Carrow), and Capt. S. A. White (member of 
the Advisory Board of Agriculture). 

Mr, G. Barrett (Shoal Bay) moved and Mr. H. T. Noske (Shoal 
Bay) seconded; — “That the Government publish official overseas 
<iuotations of farmers’ produce and requirements in the press.’’ Mr. 
W. Lang (Virginia) moved and Mr. W. King (Virginia) seconded 
“That this Congress urges on the Government the necessity for intro- 
ducing legislation to control the sale and distribution of farm and 
garden seeds.’’ The Virginia delegates also moved and seconded;— 
“That, in the opinion of this Congress, immediate steps are necessary 
to cope with the lucerne flea with a view to its extermination.” 

At the instance of Mr. J. Bundle (Yacka), seconded by Mr. H. Toop 
(Morchard), it was resolved to again approach the Government in con- 
nection with delays in the transport of stock on the railways. 

Mr. W. E. Hargreaves (Port Elliot) moved: — “That Congress 
urge the adoption of the practice of selling fat cattle by live weight. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. W’. Haynes (Georgetown). 

At the instance of Mr. J. Quick (Yadnarie) it was resolved to 
recommend: — “That the import duty on sulphur be reduced, and that 
the Federal Treasurer be commended for promising to reduce the 
import duty on agricultural articles.” 

Mr. G. L. Barlow (Smoky Bay) moved: — ^“That the Government 
be asked to supply to settlers galvanized iron under similar conditions 
to those under which it provides fencing material under the provisions 
of the Fencing Act.” 

At the instance of a delegate from Pompoota it was resolved:— 
“That tuis Congress urge on the Government the necessity for opem 
ing up an export market for pigs, and that every encouragement M 
given the pig industry,” 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting ol tlie Advisory Board of Agriculture was held 
on Wednesday, November 8th, there being present Mr. P. Coleman 
(Acting Chairman), the Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. 
Perkins), and Messrs. T. H. Williams, H. Wicks, W. 6. Auld, L. 
Cowan, B.Sc. (Agric.), J. W. Sandford, and the Secretary (ilr. H. .J, 
Pinnis). Apologies were received from the President (Hon. J. G. 
Jenkins, Minister of Agriculture), the Deputy Chairman (Mr. W. g. 
Kelly), and the Vice-Chairman (Capt. S. A. White). Mr. p. 
Coleman, on behalf of the board, extended a cordial welcome to Messrs. 
L. Cowan and J. W. Sandford, who had recently been appointed as 
members of the Board. 


Control of Orchard Posts.— The Williamstown Branch drew atten- 
tion to the fact that there were several badly neglected orchards in 
their district and a.skcd that the trees should be removed under the 
compulsory clauses of the Act. The matter was referred to the Horti- 
cultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn), who stated that the neglected 
orchards had been visited and preliminary steps taken to notify the 
owners of the requirements of the law. Failure to comply with the 
notification would result in the Inspectors being instructed to destroy 
the trees. The Secretary was instructed to advise the Branch accord- 
ingly. 

Eradication of I/acerne Flea. — The Secretary (Mr. H. J. Fiiuiis) 
intimated that the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Qumn) had 
reported on the investigations of means of controlling this pest. A 
trial was made of a mixture made up by Mr. W. Heithersay, and dis- 
tributed with the aid of a machine constructed by Messrs. Metiers. 
Limited. This trial was made on the property of Mr. H. H. Shilla- 
beer. of Kilkenny, under the observation of an officer of the Horti- 
cultural Branch of the Department of Agriculture and the Museum 
Entomologist. The general result of the application of the mixtuK 
was extremely promising. It was quite successful in killing tk 
lucerne flea by poisoning. After treatment, the plots were inspected 
from time to time over a period of about seven weeks, and no evidence 
was found of subsequent infestation, although the surrounding growth 
whieh was not tr6ated, was badly attacked. It was estimated that an 
urea of about 20 acres of lucerne could be treated in this manner for a 
cost.of about £5. Consequently, the method of treatment was quite an 
economical one. 


Eesolntions from 1922 Conference of Eyre Peninsula Branches-- 
'4) “That a sheep and wool expert visit the West Coast.” The beere- 
tnY (Mr. H. J. Finnis) reported that there was a possibility ot an 
of thml^eui^ appointed to aid the Wool Instructor of the School ot 
tulh in the event of such an appointment being made, the ser- 
Wool Instructor would be available to visit Branches o 
• ^tural Bureau on Byre Peninsula. (2) “That railway 

^ven to enable delegates west of Minnipa to attend tn 
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f^i„fercnee.” The Secretary was instructed to wait on the Railways 
Commissioner and see if anything could be done to meet the desires 
of the Branches west of Minnipa. (3) “That the Manager of the 
Mimiipa Experimental Farm be provided with a motor car to enable 
him to visit Branches and districts in the central areas of Eyre Penin- 
sula as opportunity offers.” The Board decided to forward the reso- 
lution to the Director of Agriculture requesting a report. (4) “That 
this Conference urges the appointment of a Government Veterinary 
Surgeon for Eyre Peninsula.” On the motion of Mr. J. W. Sandford, 
seconded by Mr. H. Wieks, it was decided to forward the resolution to 
the Minister. (5) “That the Veterinary Branch be asked to investi- 
gate further the cause of mortality among sheep generally attributed 
to stinkwort.” It was decided to transmit the resolution to the 
Minister with a request that field investigations should he carried out 
when the stinkwort was flowering during next autumn. (6) “Owing 
to the urgent need for water this Confcreiiee urges that a pumping 
station be placed at Polda, and water pumped from there to the rail- 
way line.” The Board decided to forward the resolution to the 
Minister with a request that the matter should be brought under the 
iiotiee of the Minister for Public Works. 

Annml Congress Resolutions, — The following resolutions were 
carried at Congress :—{l) “That from nominations forwarded by the 
various Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, the Department of Agri- 
cut ure be requested to compile a list of persons competent to act as 
judges at shows, and to make such lists available to the secretaries of 
agricultural shows.” The Secretary was instructed to confer with the 
Sveretary of the Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Society and 
submit suggestions to the next meeting of the Board. (2) “That the 
Government be asked to supply to settlers galvanized iron under 
similar conditions to those which it provides fencing material under the 
provisions of the Fencing Act.” It was decided that the Instructor 
for Mallee Lands should visit the district a.nd investigate the proposal 
on the spot. 

Concrete Trellis Posts, — A communication was received from the 
Baniiera Brandi asking the Board to bring under the notice of the 
Minister the fact that concrete trellis posts were being manufactured 
in Barmera. The Branch requested that the matter should be investi- 
gated with a view to the adoption of the concrete posts in the Murray 
districts. It was decided to forward the resolution to the Minister, 
'■hh a request that it should be brought under the notice of the Irriga- 
tion Department. 

fVop and Fallow Competitions, — Mr. F. Coleman, on behalf of Mr. 
W. S. Kelly, moved and the Director of Agriculture (Professor 
-irthur J. Perkins) seconded “That, in view of the importance and 
prospective value of crop and fallow competitions in this State, it is 
desirable that a committee consisting of Professor Arthur J. Perkins, 
J- Colebatch, J. W. Sandford, the Secretary 
I ■ J. Finnis), and the mover (Mr. W. S. Kelly) should be appointed 

0 inquire into and report thereon.” The resolution was carried. 
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Nev) Branch. — Approval was given for the formation of a Branch 
of the Agricultural Bureau at Farrell’s Plat, with the following 
gentlemen as foundation members:— A. B, Thompson, E. B. r Anson, 
E Pratt R W. I’Anson, W. Short, A. Short, H. Cope, R. Nicholls, 
A. Atkin’s, E. Atkins, W. Bucley, S. Garrett, T. Angas, M. Ruby, Pr 
Kirk, F. Bexterson, T. Dunn, and H. D. Thompson. 

Branch to he Closed. — It was decided to close the Dawson Branch. 
New Members.— nt following names were added to the rolls o{ 
existing Branches;— Millieent—Wm. Barron, R. G. Beverley; Pin. 
naroo— P. Hunt, C Lloyd; Lake Wangary— G. Puckridge; Goode- 
P Linke; Strathalbyn— K. Tucker, C. Shackleton, L. Sprmgbett, J. L, 
Atkinson, Sir J. L. Stirling, P. Q. Abbott, G. Seinple; Gladstone- 
H T. Hearslett, T. C. Curtis; Hartley— A. Barrett, H. Davis, A. Scy, 
Georgetown-J. Fogarty, jun., P. Page, J. Page R. W. Peters R. 
Treasure, R. Trebilcock, — Rees, R. Dowsing, C. Humphns W Clark,, 
R. Clark, R. King, M. King, C. King, J. Hill, G. Hill, T. Hiil^ L. 
McAuley; Kilkerran — A. James, F. J. King; Barmera M. ^ke, IL T. 
Gande, D, L. Fry, A. C. Warsop, G. M. Buchanan, R. G. Berry, W. 
Dunstan, G. Jones, T. A. Cain, C. E. Gyllensten, J. J. Elliott, T, P, 
Jenkins; Redhill-S. A. Bates, Saddleworth (ladms)-Mrs. H. 
Flamank, Mrs. SUn. Klem; Elbow Hill— A. R. Pearce, H J. Wheeler; 
Taplan— H. R. Turner, J. S. Andison; Arthurton— M. T Hines; 
Williamstxiwii— A Moore ; Rockwood — L. Neighbour ; Warcowie J. 
Ryan, R. Jarvis; R-enmark — A. B. Loffler; Roberts and Verr^— C. 
Simmons; Parilla—G. Allen; Rapid Bay— H. West, G. Jones, J. Ryan; 
Nelshaby— T. Davies; Petina— G. T. Stone, B. P. Thorpe; Lameroo- 
N A Taylor; Waikerie- T. Thompson; Yardnane— R. Forbes, L 
Acken; Longwood-W. Penny; Yacka— C. Mullins, T^J. Harvey, J. 
Coad; Block B.-J. Pethiek, P. R. Bellew, C. Bowen, K Harrism, J. 
Ritchie ; Balhannah— W. Smith, G. P. Laiiterbach ; Millioent— H. b. 
Watts; Salisbury— H. Keckebusch, J. Buhner. 
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imports and exports op fruits, plants, etc., 

OCTOBER, 1922. 

Imports. 

Interstate. 

.\pples (bushels) 19 

Bananas (bushels) 11,636 

Oranges (bushels) 3 

Passion fruit (bushels) Ill 

Pineapples (bushels) 947 

Tomatoes (bushels) 11 

Carrots (packages) 47 

Cucumbers (bushels) 62 

Onions (bags) 673 

Potatoes (bags) 18,320 

Nuts (packages) 2 

Bulbs (packages) 12 

Plants (packages) 25 

Seeds (packages) 40 

Trees (packages) 1 

Wine casks, empty (number) 3,177 

Fumigated — 37 empty wine casks. 

Rejected — 11 bushels of bananas and 10 bushels of tomatoes. 
Overseas. 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

Seeds, &c. (packages) 3,698 

Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act. 

Two thousand four hundred and ninety-five packages of citrus fruit, 
3,920 packages of dried fruit, 3 packages of fresh fruit, 6 packages 
f preserved fruit, 2 packages of honey, and 4 packages of jam were 
.^ported to oversea markets. These were consigned as follows : — 

London. 

Dried fruit (packages) 8,793 

Jam (packages) 4 

Preserved fi-uit (packages) 4 

New Zealand. 

Preserved fruit (packages) 2 

Dried fruit (packages) 2,778 

Citrus fruit 2,493 

India and East. 

Citrus fruit (packages) 2 

Apples (packages) 3 

Dried fruit (patkages) 244 

Honey (packages) 2 

South Africa. 

Dried fruit (packages) 1,605 

United States of America. 

Dried fruit (packages) 500 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


EEPOKTS FOE THE MONTH OP NOVEMBEE. 


The following reports on the Agrieultural condition and outlook of tho arey 
represented by the Government Experimental Farms mentioned below have 
prepared by the respective Managers: — 


BoohOTOwie. — Weather — The weather on the whole has been cool, with 55 
occasional short spell of unpleasantly hot weather. The rainfall has been prae. 
tically nil, only 6 points having been registered up to the 28th inst. Crops— Tbe 
crops are not good for this particular locality, and at present it is difficult to sat 
what the yield will be; but one very noticeable feature is the early sown crops 
are much better than late ones, and this has been the case for the last two seasons. 
Natural feed is abundant, though dry. The lucerne fields are looking well at 
present, and are very pleasant to look at during the summer months, when everp 
thing else is dry. Stock— All the livestock are in excellent condition, which is olIt 
natural at this time of the year. Pests— Numerous thistles are now making vigorous 
growth, and rabbits are plentiful in isolated places, but, generally speaking, theT 
are not present in such large numbers as has been the case during the last four 
years. Miscellaneous — Haycuttxng is completed, and the stripping of oats and 
barley is being proceeded with as rapidly as possible. 


Eyre BeninsuUt. — Weather — Very dry and strong winds. Only eight points of 
rain for the month. Crops— Harvesting in full swing. Early Gluyas has average! 
ISbush. 391b3. per acre on Sin. of rain on new land, and cut approximately 2 tons 
hay per acre. All grain is of good sample considering the year. Natural feed is 
scarce. Stock— All in good condition and free from disease. Pests— Cut worms 
have put in an appearance and are hindering growing vegetables. Miscellaneous- 
Water carting ia general, and without raijis very shortly there will be a dangerous 
scarcity in most districts. 


Weather has been dry, witli several rather warm spells. Orlr 3(1 
points rain have been registered for the month, which is considerably below th« 
average. No damaging winds were noted, and little or no muggy conditions. 
Crops have ripened off quickly, necessitating a rush at haymaking, but most of 
the hay has now been cut. EusUage, too, could scarcely be cut and carted quick]; 
enough. Grain crops arc filling w'ell, and those un limed areas promise to )icl! 
high averages. Summer crops germinated well, but need a good rain shortly to 
carry them along. Peas and barley for grain promise to be above the avera^. 
Natural feed is very plentiful, although drying off rather quickly. Pests— “Takeall 
disease is more in evidence than usual in some crops, but rust is not very plentiful 
except in odd plots. 


Veitch. — Weather — Have had a dry month — 9 points up to date. Veitch average 
for same month, 100 points. Also had very heavy winds. Crops are 
yielding well considering the year *8 rainfall (926 points) ; ISbush. to the acre 
being taken off many fields in the district. Natural F^eed — Enough available tf* 
keep stock going. Stock — All in healthy condition. Pests — Nothing troublpso®^’ 
Miscellaneons — A few loads of the new season ’3 wheat have been carted into ^ ei. 
siding, and is a fair sample. Roads are being considerably improved in the distnc . 



The illustration shows our 17-Tyne Ideal Lock Spring Culti- 
vator. This implement has proved itself invaluable in hilly and 
stony land; it is easily adjustable, and will stand up to the roughest 
work. We also supply bridle draught cultivators, if required, and 
can deliver from stock. We also manufacture 

PLOUGHS, 

HARROWS, 

HAY TROLLIES. 

Our hay trollies are well known and require very little comment on 
our part, but we would like to stress the following points : — 

Soundness of Construction and Seasoned Timber, Correct 
Setting of Axles and Alignment, ensuring the Lightest 
Possible Draught. 

ASK FOR AND SEE THAT YOU OBTAIN 

TRAEGER’S CULTIVATOR SHARES 

From your local supplier ; if he cannot supply we will be pleased to 
send your requirements direct. 

PRICE LIST AND PRINTED HATTER ON APPLICATION. 

J. a TRAEGER & SONS, 

HAMLEY BRIDGE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS 

A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited^ reported on December 1st, 1922; — 

Butter. — Weather conditions generally have been favorable for making 
marketing butter. Supplies have shown a seasonable shrinkage, and heavy 00*2^ 
titles have been shipped to Great Britain. London reports an easing market, ^rhi ' 
has had the effect of reducing prices somewhat here. Private separators ami dairia 
have been in good request, and anything approaching quality and conditiou fetdj&i 
aatisfactory prices. At the close of the mouth first grade factory and creaic^t 
fresh butter in bulk sold at Is. dfd. ; second grade factory and creamery, u 
to Is. 2^d. ; best separators and dairies, Is. 3d. to Is. 4d.; fair quality,* 131,,^'.^ 
U^d.; well-conditioned store and collectors, ll^d. to 12 Jd.; weather affected lf‘i 
down to lid. 

Eggs, — S light fluctuations have occurred in the market ; pulp manufacturers amj 
picklcrs have been busy in their operations, and good clearances have been effected 
values being Is. for fresh hen and Is. Id. per dozen for duck. 

Cheese. — Considerable quantities have come forward from the Soutb-Ea*L 
Demand both for export and local trade has been exceptionally heavy, and 
CO the London market advancing, prices have firmed up here in sympathy. KatrJ 
at the end of the month were 8}d. to 9id. for large to loaf. 

Honey.— T he new season is coming forward freely, and where quality is rigki 
good business is being experienced, prime clear extracted selling at Sid. to li; 
second grades, 2d. to 2id.; beeswax, Is. 7d. to Is. 8d. for clear samples. 

Almonds. — This line is scarce, last season's crop being practically cleami 
Only odd lots are coming forward, which are finding ready buyers. Brandis, 13i: 
mixed softshells, Is.; hardshells, 6d.; kernels, Is. 8d. to Is. 9d. 

Bacon. — T he warmer weather is causing a much better demand. Sides ami niidilw 
are selling freely, and bams are finding the usual Christmas inquiry. Best fiKti,;) 
cured sides are selling at 12^d. to 13d.; middles, Is. 2d.; bams, Is. od. to Is, 61; 
lard in packets, 8d.; in bulk, 7d. to 7id. 

Live Poultry. — Supplies coming forward have been exceptionally heavy ki 
the pleasing feature is the active demand that has ruled throughout the niOEti 
Buyers have been busy in their operations, and secured and put away for Christum 
trade. Our three weekly auctions, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, have beet 
attended, and good cleaiances have been effected at very satisfactory priwJ w 
consignors. During December we arc ‘holding daily sales to facilitate delivery 
Crates obtainable on application. Rates ruling at to-day's auction were ss 
follows: — Prime roosters, 5s. 6d. to 7s.; nice conditioned cockerels, 43. to 5?. 31: 
plump hens, 38. 3d. to 4s. 9d.; medium hens, 2s. to 3s.; couple of pens lo^-' 
ducks, good condition 5s. to 73. lOd., fair condition 3s. to 4s. 9d. ; geese, Cy', r' '-' 
8a. each; turkeys, prime condition, Is, 2d. to Is. 6d. per lb. live weight; fair 
dition, lid. to Is. Id.; fattening sorts lower; pigeons, 9d. each. 

Potatoes. — The sale for old potatoes has now practically ceased, customor^^ rr 
quiremeuts being supplied with the new potatoes. Fairly heavy importation? ^ 
been made of Western Australian, which have turned out very well. Meanwhile 
are increasing each week. Quotations at the close of the month were : 
old, 12s. to 13a. per cwt. ; new, from 14s. to 16s. per cwt. on trucks Mile End. 

Onionr- — ^V alues for this line have eased somewhat during the month, '-li' 
market being from 14s. to Ifls. per cwt. on trucks Mile End. 
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RAINFALL TABLE, 

'nff fiffuree fiom data supplied by the C<»&monwealth Meteorolog:ical Department, show the 
ytefoijo B Stations for the month of and to the end of NoTember, 1922, also the arerage 
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Freeling 

0*06 

lS-59 

16-94 

n-82 

Greenock 

— 

21-51 

19-48 

21-66 

Truro 

0-08 

18-83 

19-21 

20-07 

Stockwell 

0 - 04 * 

18-76 

18-26 

20-24 

Nuriootpa 

0-02 

19-00 

19-86 

20-94 

Angaston 

0-02 

21-46 

21-34 

22-44 

Tanunda 

0-02 

20-62 

21-20 

22-17 

Lyndoch 

0-07 

20-84 

21-89 

22-81 

WilliamstoTvn .... 

— 

23-42 

26-39 

27-62 

I Adrlaids Plains. 



Mallala 

0-16 

16-14 

15-84 

16-68 

Roeewortby 

~ 

16-00 

16-42 

17-27 

Gawler 

— 

15-85 

18-81 

19-08 

Two VVella 

— 

13-34 

15-07 

15-85 

Virginia 

— 

13-59 

16-45 

17-32 

Smith field 

— 

12-93 

16-32 

17-16 

Salisbury 

— 

17-73 

17-64 

18-49 

North Adelaide .... 

0-08 

23-92 

21-12 

22-09 

Adelaide 

0-08 

20-22 

20-07 

21-03 

Gleneig 

— 

18-43 

17-53 

18-37 

Brighton 

0-12 

18-87 

19-71 

21-24 

Mitcham 

0-16 

28-81 

2302 

23-92 

Glen Osmond 

0-18 

28-27 

24-67 

25-74 

Magill 

0-14 

25-06 

24-05 

25-27 
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BAINFALL — corUinued. 


Station. 


1 

Av'ge. 

For To end 

tn end 

Kov., ! Nov., 1 

Nov., 

1922. 1 1922. 

1922. 




AT"ge. 

Annual 

Kainfail 


For 

To end 

Nov., 

Nov,, 

1923. 

1922. 


end 


Mount Lofty Ranoen. 

Teatree Gully I 0 23 

Stirling West 

Uraidla 

Clarendon 

Morphett V ale • - • ■ 

Noarlunga 

Willunga 

Aldinga 

Myponga 

Nonnanville 

Yankalilla 

Mount Pleasant . . . 

Birdwood 

Gumeiacha _• 

Millbrooi Reservoir 

Tweedvaie 

Woodside 

Ambleside 

Neume 

Mount Barker . . . • 

Eohunga 

Macclesfield ....... 

Meadows 

Strathalbyn 


023 

2404 

27-^ 

27*77 i 

062 

50-99 

43 68 

46-62 : 

0 60 

48-57 

42-19 

44-06 : 

0 21 

34-98 

31-62 

32-98 ;i 

010 

24-36 

21-82 

22-76 ; 

008 

20-68 

19-53 

20-27 


28-59 

22-98 

25-87 



20-70 

18-53 

20-24 

0 16 

31-92 

28 20 

28-44 ; 

Oil 

24-19 

1797 

20-51 ■ 

0-06 

27-42 

21-23 

22-99 ; 

006 

2801 

26-16 

27 04 ! 

0-04 

25 82 

28-24 

29-26 1 

0-16 

30-97 

31 96 

33-25 1 

0-18 

3951 

— 

— 

0-32 

31 43 

34-16 

35-54 

0-23 

31 15 

3092 

32-08 1 

0 31 

34-60 

33-36 

34-62 i 

0 19 

26-42 

27-32 

28-43 

0-32 

32-94 

29-99 

31-13 

0-23 

33-20 

31-76 

32-91 

0-15 

30 20 

29-44 

30-63 

0-24 

36 54 

34-75 

36-04 

008 

18-78 

1852 

19-26 


West of Sfihcee’s Gulf— coriiinuai. 


Mubbay Flats ano Valley. 


. Meningie 0 19 

Milang 9 9^ 

Laugborne’s Creek. 0'08 

Wellington 01 7 

Tailem Bend 0'09 

Murray Bridge 0 00 

Callington 008 

Mannutn 

Palmer 

Sedan 

Swan Reach .... 

Blanche town ... 

Eudunda 

Sutherlands .... 

Morgan 

Waikerie 

Overland Comer 

Loxton 

Renmark 

West of Spenoeb’s Gulf. 


0-08 

013 


004 


1494 

16'20 

11- 32 
14 12 

14- 28 

12- 91 

15- 51 
10-79 
12-39 

10- 17 
8-76 
5-21 

14-59 

10-08 

8- 03 
7-50 
7-22 

11- 05 

9- 59 


18-84 

1473 

13-88 

13-85 

13-04 

13- 12 

14- 78 
11-04 

14- 62 
11-63 
10-21 
11.50 

15- 99 

10- 42 
8-54 
8-88 

10-26 

11- 53 
10-15 


Eucla ...... 

White Well . 
Fowler’s Bay 

Penong 

Geduna 

Smoky Bay. . 

Petina 

Streaky Bay . 

Talia 

Port EUiston 
Cummins . . . 


0-40 8-45 

0-09 10-07 


0-22 

0-05 


0-02 


0-10 

0-24 


9-88 

10- 73 

8- 54 

9- 35 

11- 58 

10- 60 
15-28 
13-08 


9- 60 

8- 58 
11-86 
12-07 

9- 80 

10- 87 
12-49 
14-44 
14-77 
16-07 


1866 

16-42 

14-55 

14-68 

14- 11 
13-83 

15- 37 

11- 52 

16- 24 
12 13 
10-82 
10-16 

17- 50 
10 92 

9-18 

9-68 

11-08 

12 - 68 
11-02 

1002 

9- 10 
12-19 

12- 25 

10- 32 
10-92 

13- 05 
15-11 

15- 38 

16- 53 
1887 


Port lincoln 

0-06 

14-65 



Turn by 

002 

9-91 

13-!)9 


C^rrow 

— 

8-29 

UlN) 


Arno Bay 

— 

6-57 

12-65 


Cowell 

__ 

6-21 

10-iM 

Point Lowly 

Yoekb 

Penin 

9-22 

SULA. 

— 


Wallaroo 

003 

10-09 

13-.56 

Ut, 

Kadina • • • 

0-75 

12-55 

1.5-47 


Moonta 

0-70 

11-70 

lo’Tii 

V.i 

Green’s Plains ...• 

0-13 

12-43 

1.5-21 


Maitland 

0-13 

15-74 


m 

Ardrossan 

0-16 

14-22 

13-.5.5 

1!* 

Port Victoria 

0-10 

14-13 

U'S4 

US 

1 Curramulka 

0-05 

14-64 

IrliO 

\i\i 

Minlaton 

0-18 

15-24 

\W1 

171 

Brentwood 

0-02 

13-70 

U-l9iliSi 

Stansbury 

— 

13-80 

16-47 


Warooka 

0-04 

17-07 

i:-2j 

,17^ 

Yorketown 

0-03 

14-75 

19-70 

172 

Edithburgh 


14-24 

15-iib 

liiS 

South and South-East. 


Cape Borda 

0-11 

23-17 

2443 


Kingscote 

0-07 

15-09 

IS'.h 

1 IMi 

Pennesbaw 

0-06 

17-82 

19-0; 

: i»r 

Victor Harbor . . • • 

0-14 

21-22 

20-f)! 

il-J 

i Port Elliot 

0-06 

21-04 

IS-23 

M 

i Goolwa 

0-07 

15-84 



1 Meribah 

0-05 

10-72 

— 

1 ■ 

1 Mindarie 

0-11 

8-50 

-* 

■ " 

Karoonda 

0-14 

1507 

'■ 

r'r 

Pinnaroo 

0-12 

11-08 

\H 

- K? 


010 

12-4() 

13-s 


Lameroo 

007 

13-23 

U-2^ 

Parrakie 

006 

12-71 


; H- 

Geranium 

0-11 

19-21) 

15' 3 


Peake - • 

0-09 

16-41 

1 U¥i 1 l’'^ 

Cooke’s Plains .... 

0-12 

16-4:1 

H-i; 


Coomandook 

0-11 

15-98 

^ 1- * 

Coonalpyn 

0-15 

15-14 


Tintinara 

0-20 

19-18 


1 

Keith 

0-23 

18-35 

is-i 

> <• ' 
'1^4 

^ li.l 

Bordertown 

0-17 

15-08 

lS-3 

17-1 

Wolseley 

0-23 

15-75 

I'* 

1 Francos 

0-14 

10-09 



• Naracoorte 

0-21 

22-43 

•>4-95 ’ - ' 
oi-solS' 
23-32 ; :ti 
a-i.i;! i it- 

•i Penola 

0-72 

22-00 

! Lucindale 

0-37 

21-85 

1 Kingston 

0-33 

25-36 

1 Robe 

0-37 


•261 


1 Beachport 

0-29 

24-52 

SIS' 

; Millicent 

0-40 

28-61 



|! Kalangadoo 

0-88 

28-59 


1 Mount Gambler . . . 

0-79 

25-01 

• 

'! 
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INDEX TO CURHENT ISSUE AND DATES 0? HEETIN08. 


Branob. 

H 

Dat«B of 

1 Meetings 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


j Deo. 

1 Jan. 


Page 

Deo. 

, Jao. 

Alawoona 

« 

486 

! - 

— 

Georgetown 

C 

486 

2 

27 


• 

! 4 





• 





t 

t 



Appila-YajTOwie .... 

• 

1 





31 

31 

29 

476 

, 






• 






t 



• 

i d 

13 




c 







487, 494 

l 




• 

6 



486 

1 6 

30 





Beefaloo Valley .... i 

• 

1 - 


II Hilltown 

• 



Belalie North j 

• 

i 2 

_ 


t 

• 

494 



Berri i 

Big Swamp i 

+ 

+ 

• 


31 

j Inman Valiev ...... 


27 

BUckbeath , 1 

t 

466 

« 

2 




Black Spring 1 

Blackwood | 

6 

18 

16 

Kalangadoo 

t 

491 

9 

13 

Block E ! 

466 






Blyth 1 

459 

2 

$ 





Booleroo CeEtre . . , , ; 

c 

1 

R 

KiXi 

F 



Borrika 1 

« 






B 

Bowhill 1 

* 






Brentwood } 

• 







Brinkley 

Bundaleer Spring .. 

• 

• 

2 

- 

Kingeton ‘On-Murray . 

• 

7 

- 

Burra i 

« 





1 


Buie ' 

« 1 


30 



29 

R 

6 

Butler ' 

Cadell j 

Canowie Belt . . . | 

476 

• 

« 

0 

E 

Ky'bybolite 

Lake Wangary 

Lameroo 

494 

X 

m 

R 

2 

1 

2 

6 

Cherry Gardena . , . , > 

Clanfield i 

Clare ^ ‘ 

Clarendon [ 

Claypan Bore i 

Cleve ! 

490 

• 

C4G8 

t 

481 

4 

6 

30 

29 

3 

31 

R 

26 

31 

5 

Leighton 

Lens wood and Forest 
Range 

Lipson 

Lone Gum and Monasb 

• 

> 

480 

486 

3 

Collie 1 

t 

« 

R 


* 



Colton . i 





Coomandook . i 

Coonalnvn ... | 

Coorabie . . . 

Cradock . . . 

• 

• 

• 

+■ 

1 

2 

Lucindale .......... 

Lyndoch 

Mcljachlan 

k 

+ 

+ 

+ 

c 

r 

c 

t 

« 

R 

G4 

1 

R 

R 

15 

R 

I.'ry.tal Brook . . 
Currency Creek .... 
Riyer 

Dawaon 

4*62 

X 

494 

• 

— 

— 

Mallaia 

MaJtee 

Mangalo 

Ufaial Bav 

• 





■Edillilie 

» 

R 






Elbow Hill 

c 



, 494 


13 

Euralia . 



27 


! 2 

hrances . 




C478 


««wler River 

« 


1 30 1 




' 
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INDEX TO AGRtCUI.TDaAI. BDEEAD KEPOETS-iiMtfmtui. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Braaoh. 

Report 

on 

Page 

1 

» .S 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Minlalon 

♦ 

1 


Roberta and Verran .. 

,c 

R 

R 

Minnipa 

« 

— 

31 

Rockwood 

492 

4 


Monarto South 

t 

— 

— 

Eoaedale 

0 

tR 

R 

Moonta 

c 

R 

R 

Rosy Pine 

« 




X 






V 



Hoorlands.. ........ 

« 





Saddleworth 

476 

__ 


Koorooh 

* 

— 

— 

(Women'al 




M orchard 

X 

R 

R 

Seliahurr 

c 

i 


Morgan 

m 

— 

— 

Salt Creek 

+ 

R 

R 

Morphett Yale ...... 

» 

7 

4 

Sandalwood 

* 




Mount Darker 

« 

— 

31 

Shoal Bay 

c 



_ 


« 

„ 



t 



Mount Byran Bast . . 

• 

— 



Spalding 

« 



Mount Compaee .... 

« 

— 

— 

Stockport 

0 476 

_ 


Mount Gambler .... 

• 

9 

13 

Streakv Bay 

• 





479 

2 

27 


4Q4 



Mount Pleaaant .... 

+ 



Talia ...... ........ 

+ 

R 

R 

Mount Remarkable . . 

459 

— 



Tsntanoola 

« 

2 


Mundalia 

« 

— 

31 

Taplan 

* 

9 

6 

Murray Bridge.. .... 

• 

— 



Tarcowie 

+ 



30 

Mypolonga 

• 

— 

31 

Tarlee 

470 


- 


• 




c 



Kantawarra 

• 



Two Welle 

472 



Naracoorte 

196 

4 

13 

Uraidl a & S ummerto wn 

* 

4 



• 

2 



• 




• 

2 






Neeta 




Waikerie 

486 

_ 

_ 


465 

2 


Wall 











North Booborowie . . 

465 


R 

Waroowie 

469 



North Bundaleer .... 

• 




Watervale....,.,,.. 

476 

. 



• 

13 






Nuokeri and Yurgo . . 

• 

3 

... 

Whvle-Yarcowie. , . , 

C 466 

, 



480 







Orroroo 

• 

. — 


Williamatown 

473 

S 


Owen 

470 

1 


(Women’s! 





• 





1 



« 

4 






* 






E 


iS2 




1 


K 


476 

R 






486 




+ 












C 480 




+ 




c 







« 


10 





Port Broughton .... 

« 

1 


Wynarka 

F 



— 

Port Elliot 

C 

R 

R 

Yabmana 

• 

. 


Port Germein 

* 



Yacke 

465 

— 

30 

Pygery 

c 

__ 



Tadnarie 

480 


SO 

Bamco 

484 

4 

29 

YaUunda 

« 


— 

Bapid Bay 

t 

2 

6 

Yaninee 

» 



Kedhill 







27 

Rendelsham 

+ 

_ 

31 

ToDgala Vale 

• 



Eenmaik 

• 




Yorketown 

• 

7 

— 

Riverton 

• 




Tounghusband 

486 


4 

Riverton (W omen’ s) , . 

« 

— 

— 






* No report reo^red doring the uoath of Norember. t Held orer ontil next month. 

B In reoess. F Fucmal, C Congress report. 
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the agricultural bureau of south AUSTRALIA. 

ETery producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring infonnation as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far froca the readeris home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the work 
of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

mount REMAHKABLE, October 16th. — The Assistant Dairy Expert (Mr. 
H J. Apps) attended the meeting and delivered an address, in which he dealt 
with the formation and advantages to be obtained from a herd-testing society. 
It was decided that the Branch should go into recess until after harvest 
WARCOWIE, September 6th. — Mr. A. Orossman read a paper, ‘^Care of Farm 
Stock,” and a good discussion ensued. 

The annual meeting of the Branch was held on August 2nd, when the report of 
the work performed by the Branch during the past year was presented by the Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. A. G. TeLfer), and the officers were elected for the forthcoming 

FMT, 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.46in.). 

September 2nd. — Present: 11 members. 

The Management of the Cow and Her Calf. — Mr. C. E. Hutton read the 
'ollowiiig paper: — **The heifers of the larger breeds of cattle, such as the 
Holstein and Shorthorn, should not, as a rule, calve before they are 2J years 
iM. whilst the quicker maturing Jersey can calve at 2 years. The other breeds 
onic between these two extremes. The cow takes 283 days, or about nine and 
I half months to produce a calf, therefore heifers should have access to the bull 
'euveeu 15 and 21 months. No hard and fast rule can be laid down regarding 
his matter, a farmer must use his own discretion; a heifer that is backward 
■brijlil l)e given a little longer, whilst a forward heifer, or one that shows an 
ncliration to lay on fat, may be given access to the bull a little earlier. 
■iiHiwing a lieifcr to calve too early has the effect of producing a small cow 
j- fine Ixine, and^ if by accident a heifer comes in early, she should be given 

J ;<ood rest, to give her time to build up before she is again put to the bull 

JO matured cow should be taken in hand some time before calving, and should 
■ gradually dried off with six to eight weeks between drying off and calving, 
‘^^bing approaches, the heifer or cow should be brought into a paddock 
the farm, where she can be watched. If a cow is unable to calve, owing 
P^*^sentation, the experienced farmer or a veterinary surgeon should 
^ render assistance. The operator’s hands and all instruments 
if v! clean. The heifer should be milked as long as possible, even 

r-jijJ'J a small quantity of milk, as this will help to develop her 

hon and when she again comes into milk her period of lacta- 

• J^P^siderably lengthened and she will be more capable of producing 
rear\he^ use a farmer keeping a good bull if he does not intend to 

k tlic ^.^3<5nty of the heifer calves. A farmer should pay special attention 

brgjj calves if he intends to improve the herd. The more liighl.v 

animal is, the more susceptible it is to disease, and, therefore, if proper 
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care is act taken the fanner will lose the best of his calves. It is generalit 
accepted that the sooner a calf is taken from its mother the better, because 
calf will be easier to teach to drink from a bucket. It also insures the tut 
being properly milked, which is most important, especially with cows that 
large quantities of milk, or cows with large teats or quarters that are hanf 
milk. When a cow comes in the first milk, or colostrum, contains a high 
eentage of protein matter — casein and albumen. This milk is necessary to buili 
up the young calf, and acts not only as a food, but as a medicine, having 
power of stimulating the digestive organs of the calf. Therefore, the cklf 
should receive its mother’s mSlk and no other for the first week. For at le^ 
the following fortnight it should receive fresh milk from the whole of the herd 
After this the calf’s food can be gradually changed. The method of rearing eaha 
can be divided into three — (1) Rearing the calf by letting it run with it* 
mother. This is not often done, hut sometimes with a poor milker it i? nit>r» 
economical to do this than to bring in the cow and hand milk her. (2) Bearing 
calves where whole milk is sold for domestic use, the manufacture of cheese, or 
condensed milk. In this case the difficulty is to know how to feed calves withott 
the feed costing more than the calves are worth. The calf’s feed should, after 
the first three weeks, be gradually changed to a grain ration. The most commoa 
substitutes used with more or less success consists largely of oil meal and wheatea 
flour. The cah'cs should also receive a.s much cereal hay as they will eat 
(3) Rearing calves where skim milk is available. If the necessary precauiiou 
are taken a skim-milk calf should prove equally as good in size, thrift, and 
value as one nursed by its mother. One often secs unhealthy small calves, tb 
cause being put down to the feeding of skim milk, but such is not the paw. 
Generally it is the result of carelessness on the part of the owner, and not thsi 
the cream has been removed from the milk. The casein and albumen aro the 
portions that furnish the growth-making material ; the cream is net absoluteh 
necessary to the normal development and growth of the calf, it supplies hedf 
heat and fat for body tissue. A calf fed on skim milk is not gcneralW so f^t 
during the first six months as one nursed by the cow, but often shows a rathfr 
better development of bone and muscle, and a few weeks after weaning th 
difference between the two cannot be noticed. At the end of three weiks th? 
calf ’s food should be gradually changed to skim milk, by cutting down the vlioie 
milk and making up the quantity with skim milk. The calves should ropei« 
as much cereal hay as they will eat, and also have the run of some pasture, as tie 
young stock will get the required amount, of fat from this. A good plan for & 
farmer who has only a few calves is to let them run in the hay yard. ^Vh^?th?r 
feeding calves with milk or substitute, they should, if possible, be fed out of i 
bucket, because if calves arc fed out of a common trough, some drink fastrr tliaa 
others, while the slower drinkers do not get a fair share. There are sovewl 
calf feeders on the market, and they are generally made on the principle of j 
rubber nipple for the calf to suck and connected with a bucket by a tiil-e. 
These feedexs are difficult to keep dean and in good order. Cracks in tb 
rubber are very good places for the breeding of injurious bateria, and for tlii* 
reason they are best left alone. Cleanliness is a very important matter is 
connection with all dairy work. A man should wash his hands and the co* * 
udder before milking. The cow yards and sheds should be kept clean. 

Spilt and left is an ideal breeding place for disease, and smells ari?in^ fr« 
sheds that are not kept clean will quickly have an injurious effect upon dau 7 
produce. Buckets, separator parts, &c., should be washed and scalded 
each milking. The digestive organs of a calf are veiw easily upset, find, thore 
fore, a farmer should make a point of trying to follow nature as near sf 
possible. Nature supplies milk in a warm and sweet condition, therefore ^ 
should try and feed the milk in that condition. A young calf, especially, sho^la 
always be fed on warm milk. The calf, when it gets older, need not hfire 
milk warm. Nothing will upset a calf quicker tlian to feed warm milk oric 
and cold the next; sweet milk one day and sour the next. A good plan to 
these points is to feed shortly after milking or separating. Another 
which is frequently overlooked by many farmers when hand-rearing calve?, i? 
of water. Calves should always have an abundance of fresh water handy, 1- 
point is overlooked the calves become thirsty as well as hungry, and whfQ 
will probably gorge themselves with milk and cause internal troubles.*' 
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SAVE 

TIME 

WORRY 
AND MONEY. 

YOUR 

INCOME TAX 

difficulties are all done away with by placing your matters in 
our hands. We compile both State and Federal Returns, and 
supply you with a service for the small sum of from 10s. 6d. per 
annum. You owe yourself a duty by having your returns 
prepared correctly, and as taxation grows more implicated each 
year, it is imperative that you place your affairs in competent 
hands immediately. 

All matters coming into our office are Strictly Confidential ! 
We Check all Assessments. 

WRITE OB CONSULT US IBTWRPIATELY, ADVICE IS FREE, 

THE INCOME TAX COMPILER 

COMPANY, LIMITED, 

UNIVEBSAL BUILDINGS, GBENFELL ST., ADELAIDE, 

Public Accountants and Auditors, Taxation 
Attorneys, Financial and Real Estate Agents. 

Dibectobb : 

G. E. Thompbok, Manager. 

I. Golosky, A.C.U.A., A.A.I.S. I A. Saidb, A.F.I.A., Secretary 
(Late of State Tasation Dept). [ (Late of Federal Taxation Dept). 
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CEYSTAL BEOOK (Average annual rainfall, 15.62in.). 

Present: 19 members and two visitors. 

Classing the Farmek’s Flock and Wool. — At a recent meeting of the ahoH 
Branch, the following paper was read by Mr. H. K. Dridan: — “To class Meriao, 
properly requires a degree of skill which nothing but extensive practical erperigB*. 
can confer. Many of those who have opportunities of watching an expert sheen, 
classer at work may fall into the error of supposing that they can pick up all thn 
is to be learned about the business in a few days, if not in a few hours. Thereia 
they deceive themselves. There are many defects in sheep, both of carcass 
wool, which cannot be clearly defined to the understanding of the wbollr 
inexperienced person by any descriptions in writing. There are, however, certaa 
glaring imperfections which can be indicated even in writing for the benefit (,f 
the tyro. If the aheepowner has not an opportunity of getting his sheep clasiej 
by an expert, he aiay, by observing these instructions, be enabled to (letet-t and 
throw out of his flocks such sheep as are palpably bad. Sheep of the folloTfiuj 
descriptions may safely bo rejected; — 1. A very short-stapled, hard-woollcil sheep 
2. Sheep that strip at the points and lose the belly wool, having a rlcjm beai 
without topknot. 3. Any that have black or yellow spots on logs or fai* 
4. Unusually small sheep. 5. Any that appear thin and constitutionallv \vi4 
6. Sheep whose wool is thin and light. 7. Those who have short white hairs on ih- 
face, under the arm, and inside the thigh. 8, Any with very coarse wool ah'it 
the breech and tail. 9. Any with long hairs appearing on the surface of the fieere. 
10. Any sheep whose wool at shearing time is less than l^in. in length on the ribj 
or wither. 11. Any long-legged, amall-bodied sheep. 12. Sheep dipped in tb? 
back or otherwise misshapen. It is not unusual to hear people discantbg 5 a 
the merits of some particular animal, and winding up by declaring that the uoi] 
on him ‘opened up like a book.^ Either the phrase or the idea is incorrect. Wool, 
when you open it on the sheep, should not open in long layers; on the contiarj. 
no part of the flocce should open but that which you actually toucli, smd 
disturbance should bo apparent at a distance of 3in. or 4in. from the hand, Ii 
a really good fleece, every fibre of wool should grow independently of any otber. 
like hairs in a broom, and no two should be entangled with each other from root 
to tip. ■ Sound wool of this kind would comb well if no more than 2iE. in lenett 
By carefully culling such defective animals out of your flocks yearly you will fiii'i 
both the quantity and quality of your wool improve rapidly. It is more lhaa 
useless to keep them, since their progeny will most assuredly be worse than tlierr- 
selves. It does not require any great amount of skill, nor even of cominorisersf, 
to detect the above glaring imperfections. It is often said that the difforoi:'' 
between a good sheep and a bad one is a mere matter of opinion, seeing that 
qualities sought in sheep by one classer are entirely ignored by another. 
classer has a certain standard of perfection always in his mind’s eye, and b?:' 
may be also certain prejudices against sheep or weaknesses for sheep ef spcvi:' 
characteristics. For instance*, with some classers fine wool is their special 
whilst with others length of staple is Iho ideal. A sheep should not be rejeewi 
because the wool does not appear to be up to the classer 's standard if its od;:i 
qualities are satisfactory. Quantity or yield per head must be considered as 
as quality. In this State more attention has been given to robust wools than m 
any other State in the Commonwealth. The yield per head is in many histctif?? 
superior to that which is attained elsewhere. South Australian studmasters ha'^? 
in the past, and continue to do so right up to tho present, paid more attentiot 
to make and shape, size of frame, and other carcass considerations, than almost 
other community of sheepbreeders in the Commonwealth. They may bo stirpa?^^ 
by rival breeders in the adjoining States in the matter of character, quality, 
uniformity of fleece, but in all other respects they have little to learn from 
whose best products command such high prices at the auction sales, and by 
treaty on the stud properties. In reference to ewes in lamb, it might be as ve. 
to say that, although the ewes may to all appearance be everything desirao? 
in the matter of make, shape, and wool, yet particular attention is requisite^ 
the time of lambing, to observe closely if any of the ewes are bad nurses, to 
that they have plenty of milk, and do not, in a normal season, get out of 
whilst rearing their lambs. A good sound constitutioned ewe should rear a stw ^ 
lamb and yield a good fleece at the same time. Any ewe which strips her 
Wool or Joses her wool at the points (otherwise than through seed and 
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trouble) whilst rearing a lamb should be discarded. Any ewe which throws a 
Ijnib with brown or yellow markings on face or legs should be discarded. All 
ghtsrp without exception should be free from yellow or tan spots on legs or face. 
X will now endeavor to suggest a few helpful points in preparing the farmer’s 
{lip for market. In the first place, it is most important to have the shearing 
slied fixed up properly, both as regards the sheep pons and wool room. The sheep 
must be placed on gratings, and the wool room must be perfectly clean; a broom 
must be kept in the shed and used continually, and the shearing board swept 
after each sheep has been shorn. Do not start shearing operations until the shed 
is quite ready, bales placed in presses, tar pot on board, bale in a convenient 
position in which to place locks, second cuts, and board sweepings. These must 
be kept swept up continually. A good farmer will not talk to his shearers and 
neglect to keep his wool in good order and condition. The object of woolclassing 
is to get up the fleeces in such a way as to induce buyers to purchase at a price 
as high as they can possibly pay. In order to obtain the beat results, the classing 
must be done scientifically and carefully. If done scientifically, a greater amount 
of competition will be assured, and if carefully, the general appearance of the 
wool will he such as to attract attention. If honestly, confidence on the part of 
buyers will result. The woollen trade is divided up into numerous branches each 
requiring a different class of wool. First, topmakers, who scour and class tho’ wool 
into its various counts, ready for the manufacturer to spin. Second, combers, who 
require wool of a fair average length and sound in staple. Third, carders; they 
require a short, or tender, wool, which is used in the manufacture of suitings and 
cloth. The farm flock usually consists of about l.'iO sheep to 1,000 sheep, mainly 
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Braaah, the following paper was read by Mr. M. K. iJndan:^^ To jj . 
properly requires a degree of skill wMck nothiiig but extensive practical experieut^ 
can confer. Many of those who have opportunities of watching an expert sheep 
elasser at work may fall into the error of supposing that they can pick up all thaj 
is to be learned about the business in a few days, if not in a few hours, Thertij 
they deceive themselves. There are many defects in sheep, both of carcass an^. 
wool which eaunot be clearly defined to the understanding of the whollr 
inexperienced person by any descriptions in miting. There are however, rertab 
daring imperfections which can be indicated even m wntmg for the benefit o! 
the tvro If the sheepownet has not an opportunity of getting his sheep das,,! 
by an expert, he may, by observing these instructions be enabled to Urto.t aaj 
throw out of his flocks such sheep as are palpably bad. Sheep of the tollcwii, 
descriptions may safely be rejected:-!. A very ahort-stap ed hard-wool eJ sh«p. 
2 Sheep that strip at the points and lose the belly wool, having a clean biai 
without topknot. 3. Any that liave black or yellow spots on legs ot iut 
4. Unusually small sheep. 5. Any that appear thin and constitutionally «,ii, 
6 Sheep whose wool is thin and light. 7. Those who have short white hairs ini t'* 
face, under the arm, and inside the thigh. 8. Any with very coarse wool ata:t 
the breech and tad. 9. Any with long hairs appearing on the surface of the «e« 
10 Any sheep whose wool at shearing tune is leas than Ijin. m length on the nb 
or wither 11 Any long-legged, smaU-bodied sheep. 12. Sheep dipped in tit 
back or othei-wise misshapen. It is not unusual to hear people disMnt.ng eii 
tko merits of some particular animal, and winding up by_ declaring that the yjl 
on him ‘ opened up like a book.’ Either the phrase or the idea is incorrect, ^ool. 
when you open it on the sheep, should not open in long layers; on the contiar;. 
no part of toe fleece should open but that which you actually touch, and n, 
disturbance should be apparent at a distance of 3in. or 4in. from the hand. 1» 
a really good fleece, every fibre of wool should grow independently of any ote 
like hairs in a broom, and no two should be entangled with each other from m 
to tip. ■ Sound wool of this kind would comb well if no more than 2in. in len^h. 
Bv carofuUv culling such defective animals out of your flocks yearly you will fiaJ 
both toe quantity and quaUty of yonr wool improve rapidly. It is more to 
useless to keep them, since their progeny will most assuredly be worse tlki” 
selves. It does not require any great amount of skil , nor even of 
to detect the above glaring imperfections. It o, 

between a good sheep and a bad one is a mere matter of opinion, seeing that ^ 
qualities sought in sheep by one classes are entirely ignored by another ■ 
dasser has a certain standard of perfection always in his mind s eye, ami 
mar be also certain prejudices against sheep or weaknesses ^’icep -P 
chaWeteristics. For inslar.ee, with some classcrs fine wool is ‘^eir speua 
whilst with others length of staple is tho .deal. A sheep^ should not be ]«..• 
because the woul does not appear to be up to the classci 9 standard if 
qualities are satisfactory. Quantity or yield per he.ad must be consul r . - ^ 
as quality. In this State more attention has been given to robust 
any other State in the Commonwealth. The yield per head is “ 'j,j„ 

superior to that which is attained elsewhere. South Australian studn asUr^ ^ 
in the past, and conOnue to do so right np to toe “"‘iy " t.ut 

to make and shape, size of frame, and other carcass considerations, than ai 
other community of sheepbteeders in the Commonwealth. They may be s. I 
by rival breeders in the adjoining States in the matter of character, ■ 
nniformity of fleece, but in all other respects they have little to learn 
whose beat products command such high prices at the auction sales, ^ ■ ' „,ii 

treaty on the stud properties. In reference to ewes in lamb, it rag ^edrabl? 
to aay that, although the ewes may to all appearance he ev^'^f J-Jjte at 
in the matter of make, shape, and wool, yet particular attention is q 
the time of lambing to observe closely if any of the ewes are ba m ^ 
that they have plenty of milk, and do not, in a normal season, get ou 
whilst rearing their lambs. A good sound constitutioned ewe should tear ^ 
lamb and yield a good fleece at the same time. Any ewe which str p 
wool or Joses her wool at the points (otherwise than through seed 
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trouble) whilst rearing a lamb should be discarded. Any ewe which throws a 
lamb with brown or yellow markings on face or legs should he discarded. All 
gliet'p without exception should be free from yellow or tan spots on legs or face. 
I will now endeavor to suggest a few helpful points in preparing the farmer’s 
clip for market. In the first place, it is moat important to have the shearing 
shed fixed up properly, both as regards the sheep pens and wool room. The sheep 
must be placed on gratings, and the wool room must be perfectly clean; a broom 
must be kept in the shed and used continually, and the shearing board swept 
liter each sheep has been shorn. Do not start shearing operations until the shed 
is quite ready, bales placed in presses, tar pot on board, bale in a convenient 
position in which to place locks, second cuts, and board sweepings. These must 
he kept swept up continually. A good farmer will not talk to his shearers and 
neglect to keep his wool in good order and condition. The object of woolclassing 
is to get up the fieeces m such a way as to induce buyers to purchase at a price 
as high as they can possibly pay. In order to obtain the best results, the classing 
must be done seientiflcaily and carefully. If done scientifically, a greater amount 
of competition will be assured, and. if carefully, the general appearance of the 
wool wiU be such as to attract attention. If honestly, confidence on the part of 
buyers will result. The woollen trade is divided np into numerous branches each 
requiring a different class of wool. First, topmakers, who scour and class the wool 
into its various counts, ready for the manufacturer to spin. Second, combers, who 
require wool of a fair average length and sound in staple. Third, carders; they 
require a short, or tender, wool, which is used in the manufacture of suitings and 
cloth. The farm flock usually consists of about l.fiO sheep to J,000 sheep mainly 
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Merino and the following suggestions will apply to flocks about the si7.e ir.tn. 
tinned ’ We will first deal with the fleece as .it is lying on the board. The fleece 
must be bandied carefully. In picking np, the farmer wll catA hold of tie 
fleece at the breech with both hands, raise himself to full height, stoop and fold, 
and gather the fleece up with an inward pressure, carry it to the rolling table, 
and throw the fleece straight out in line with the sho^ders, at the same time still 
holding on to the breech portion of the fleece. This should cause the fleece to 
unfold like a blanket. After the fleece has been thrown he will proceed to 
skirt all sweat edges, burrs, and stains therefrom, skirting as lightly as possible. 
Skirt from behind the shoulder, working towards the neck. When finwhed, fold 
the fleece bock, and continue towards the breech, fold in about 9in. to 1ft. of wool . 
as he continues around, and skirt the other side in a similar way. He will then 
have both ends folded. Then fold over twice, which will give a neatly folded 
fleece Roll the fleece np reasonably tight from the breech towards the shoulder. 
This method brings the best wool (shoulder wool) uppermost. Every man has the 
right to make his produce look its beat. Neatly place the fleece in its resppctire 
ftlMS Before proceeding to class the wool, allow about 20 fleeces to accnnralate, 
then ‘it will be much easier to fix the lines. Tl.c fleece wool can be divided intt, 
the three following classes, usual trade terms; — AA, A, and C. AA will consist 
of the longest, brightest, broadest, and most attractive in staple, sound, of fine 
qualitv, light in condition, and of good color. A, medium in length, lean of 
Staple! heavy in condition, sound and of fine quality. C will be the cast line, in 
which can be placed all heavy, dingy, stringy, of poor color, tender m staple, 
course in quality, seedy, fatty, and earthy fleeces. The wool skirted from the 
fleeces are branded ‘Pcs.’ This class must be free from stained pieces; the 
stflindd wool 13 placed iu a class on. its own, and is classed as stained pieces. The 
bellies must be kept gathered up, and all stained wool removed and placed in 
the stained pieces class. Ewes and wethers bellies will go in the one class. Locb 
consist of floor sweepings, table locks, second cuts, &c., from whicn all big pieces 
of wool have been removed. As most farmers have a few lambs, it will only U 
necessary to make one line. All lambs » wool must removed from the shmirs;- 
board between two pieces of board about 6in. to Sin. wide, placed eareiullj oa 
the tabic on which previously a bale or bag has been placed. Carefully roninre 
all the clean wool, leaving only the stained, which can be placed m the locks, 
[f the flock contains a black sheep, the farmer must use^ every care that not 
even a lock gets mixed with his other wool. He must bag it up where it has hceo 
shorn. On no account skirt stains from a black fleece. fleeces shouM w 

kept by themselves, and only tho stain removed from the breech. The farmer 
cannot class his wool, ewes, wethers, and hoggets, so that it will bo necessary 
to mix the fleeces, unless he has sufficient sheep of one class to complete a hale, 
otherwise .he should brand AA Merino and so on. As a few farmers keep 
CTOBabreds, mam\y for ration or export lambs purposes, I will 
briefly what had better be done as regards crossbred wool. One line will he 
quite sufficient for crossbred wools, except if there are two or three hmulrp'i 
fleeces, and then it would be wise to only make two lines, if a number trere 
very strong in the count or fibre. The fleece will be lightly skirted, and t e 
pieces therefrom treated as crossbred pieces free from stain. Ihc bellies 
only have the stains removed. Crossbred stains will be bagged by themselves. 
These lines will be branded as follows: — Bred,* ‘X.B. Pcs.^ ‘Std. X.B. Pcs. . 
and <X.B. Bellies.' Crossbred lambs will be treated like Merinos, stains placea 
in locks, and the locks baled separately. Pressing plays an important pan- 
When pressing, each fleece must be placed in separately in layers^ of about 
Or more and then pressed around the edge of the bale only. This method, j 
done with care, will result in a very tight bale. Branding should be done neat 
and stencil plates used. Neatness plays an important part, and tent 9 
influence the buyer towards a well -prepared clip.*’ Mr. Dridan then ^ave 
practical demonstration of wool-classing. 


NELSHABY, 

September 9th. — Present: nine members and several visitors. . 

On the occasion of the inaugural meeting of the Branch the officers were e cc 
for the forthcoming year. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. M. Lawrie) read apt' 
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■The Objects of the Agricultural Bureau.’’ A programme was then arranged 
f,ir the next meetingj and a committee was appointed to draw up a programme for 
rlM* next season. 


NELSIIABY. 

September 30th. — ^Present: 13 members. 

Haymaking. — Mr. T. B. Jose, who read a paper dealing with this subject, said 
that when the farmer was waiting to make a start hayc.utting, there was a danger 
Ilf starting the binder too early in the season. If too early a start were made, 
:v second crop of hay would make its appt^avance, which led one to think that 
the jnaximum amount of nutriment was not in the first cut of liay. It was usually 
contended that the hay should be cut when the wheat had just finished flowering, 
but he thought that was too early. He believed better results would be received 
if the crop was cut when the plants were just showing a tinge of golden color. 
Hliiyas wheat, which was usually grown in that district, was a good hay wheat, 
[t weighed well, the horses liked it and did well on it; it was one of the first 
wheats to be ready for cutting, but if left too long the flag withered. Other 
wheats, for instance, King’s Early, retained their flag longer, which helped to 
increase the weight and fill the bags. Gluyas wheat, if it was to be f<*d long 
to the horses, should be cut early before /it lost its flag and became too wiry. 
If intended to be chaffed for sale, or used as chaff, it should have plenty of 
iiaiu, as the grain was really tlie principal part of the fodder, and lielpcd to 
keep the horses in good condition. In the discussion that followed Mr. A. 
Wauebope expressed the opinion that Gluyas was a good Imy wheat. Mr. A. M. 
Lawrie was of the opinion tliat King’s Early and Gluyas were among the best 
hjiv wlieats grown locally. 


NORTH BOOROROWIK (Average annual rainfall, l(i.35in.). 

Octol)er 5th. — Present: five members and visitors. 

ISEEL' \S'HEAT SELECTION. — “I am o£ tlic opinion that it is bettor to select the 
seed for the next season ’s crop wliilst it is in the straw, than when it is bagged 
u]),’’ said the Hoii. Secretary (Mr. F. Clark) in a paper under the above 
heading. The speaker, in coutinuiug, said that as the , majority of farmers 
endeavored to grow their own seed, a portion of the crop, when it was nut in 
licad, should be selected. Hi.s idea df a good plant to harvest for .seed was one 
that had stookd out well, not too lengthy in growth or wiirying too much straw, 
tiiul with a close and well-filled head. As the average fanner was able to 
estimate the yield of a crop fairly accurately, he should be able to toll within 
n few bags the quantity of seed required, and the area of crop to which it W’ould 
he necessary to give particular attention. The piece of crop that liad been 
s<’l(.*cted should be inspected, and all the heads of barley or oats removed. As 
the season .advanced the farmer would be able to pick out heads of other 
varieties of wheat that had become mixed with the seed during the sowing of 
the crop. The heads of drake, mustard, and other foreign plant.s should also 
f>e removed. By keeping the seed crop hand-picked, the farmer not only 
received the full market value for the grain, but he was very (»ftt;n able to 
"htain a better price for the seed wheat. The paper was well discussed. Mr. J. 
Thomas and the manager of the Booborowie Experimental Farm (Mr. E. A. 
bristow) especially emphasised the importance of picking out the heads of 
haiiey from the seed crop. 


YACKA. 

October 20th. — Present: 20 members. 

Saving Time on the Farm. — In the course of a paper dealing with this subject 
'Ir. K. Giles said the proverb, ‘’A stitch in time saves nine” was a maxim that 
could well be applied to the farm. If the proverb were put into practice the man 
•’H the land would benefit to a considerable extent. It was not uncommon for a 
wit to break or drop out of an implement, and if a similar one was not on 
hand a piece of wire was used in its place. That would be quite all right in order 
continue the work for the rest of the day or until there was an opportunity of 
procuring the right article, but too often the substitute was allowed to remain, with 
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the result that after a time the implement weakened, became strained, and did cot 
do its work in a thorough manner. Then time would be lost in having the machine 
overhauled, perhaps when it was urgently needed, and the expense would be greater 
than the initial repair would have cost. Then there were the fences. A duntniv 
post or two might be required or a wire might need mending. Not for the v.an{ 
of a half hour to remedy the trouble, but more because of a lack of inclination 
to do the work, the fence was neglected. The stock would soon find the 
weak spot and stray into other paddocks, which meant a loss of time in locating 
them when they were wanted. The wire gates, with which most farmers were 
acquainted, frequently became broken and tangled, but too often instead of ludiig 
properly repaired they were allowed to remain until they became nothing less 
than a wire entaglement. A good deal of time was lost in Opening and shutting 
the gates, and where barb wire was used there was a considerable danger of injurv 
to stock. Frequently when a breakage occurred in the harness it was temporarily 
repaired, whereas if a supply of rivets and spring hooks was kept on hand, the 
teamster would get into the habit of repairing the damage before starting work 
in the morning, or during the dinner hour. If the harness was given an occasional 
dressing of oil its life of usefulness would be considerably lengthened. The 
knives of the chaffeutter should be sharpened in readiness for the next time chaff 
was required, and a supply of sheaves should be kept on hand close to the cutter, 
Then there were days wlien it was too wet to continue working in the paddocks, 
or when work was completed early in the afternoon. On such occasions a horse 
should be put into the dray and the stables cleaned out. The horse troughs were 
often allowed to become very dirty, simply through a lack of inclination or. the 
part of the farmer to spend five mnutes in attending to them. 


BLOCK E, October lOth. — ^The Manager of the Berri Experimental Orchard 
(Mr. C, G. Savage) attended the meeting and delivered an address, ^‘Summer 
Pruning,’’ to an attendance of 30 members. 

LAURA, October 9th. — Mr. J. Watt contributed a paper entitled ^'Our luhcri- 
tance in the Hills,” and dealt at length with the problems of closer settlement 
and decentralisation, referring particularly to the land from Bectaloo Valley 
on the south to Wilmington in the north, where there was a good stretch of foothills 
of the Flinders Range that was ideal land for closer settlement. 

WHTTE-YARCOWIE, November 4th. — At the invitation of Mr. R. Philbey the 
meeting took the form of a homestead gathering at his residence, near Ulooloo. 
interesting half an hour was spent inspecting farm buildings, machinery, &c. The 
buildings, stables, and sheds were strongly built of stone and iron, on a well-drained 
situation, and conveniently appointed and roomy. After the inspection members 
were entertained at afternoon tcA by Mrs. Philbey. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. J. 
Pearce) then gave a report of ‘^Farmers’ Day” at the Booborowie Experimental 
Farm on October 31st. 

WIBRABARA, October 7th. — Mr. P. .T. Curnow introduced a discussion on 
the subject, ” Unsatisfactory Net Returns from Oeam Sent to Butter Factories.'’ 
The reports of the delegate who attended the Winter School for Farmers and the 
Annual Congress were also received and discussed. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

BLACK SPRINGS. 

September 5th. — Present: 24 members. 

Hints foe the New SettijER. — ^Mr. J. M. Howard, who read a paper dealing 
with this subject, said first consideration should be given to the selection of a 
site for the water supply. Where the country was hard sinking and the water 
at a great depth, it was not advisable to sink a well if a boring plant was 
available. A rising situation, somewhere about the centre of the lioldiug 
the best place for the homestead. Next, the boundary fences should be erected, 
as a flock hf sheep would bring in a very acceptable revenue whilst waiting 
fer the crop. If at all possible, an attempt should be made to put in a sufficient 
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of <?rop provide hay for the stock and seed for the following season. 
Considerable forethought should be given to the lay out of the various farm 
buildings in order to effect as great a saving as possible in both time and labor. 
Too large a yard should not be made around the homestead, or too much time 
would be taken up in keeping it tidy. The septic tank should be installed ou 
fverv farm, and the stables, implement sheds, fowl houses, and pig sties should 
havti galvanized'iron roofs, and be provided with plenty of ventilation. Refer- 

to the fences, he considered that a very ser\nceable fence could be made 
with one split post every chain, and three iron droppers between the posts. 
The ilroppers should be punched to take five wires, two of which should bo 
barbed. He suggested that the farmer should plant sugar gums a chain apart 
around all the fences, and in 10 years an excellent supply of strainer posts 
woulil be available. In addition to that, shade would be prorided for the 
stock, and the trees would very eousideraldy enhance the appearance of the 

property. 

Farm Horses. — In the course of a paper under the heading ‘‘Attention to 
Farm Horses,” Mr. J. A. Heinrueh said every farmer should give first con- 
sideration to his horses, for it w'as upon them that he depended, to a large 
extent, for gaining his livelihood. The animals should always be kept in good 
health and condition, and after l>eing turned out for a spell they should not 
lie worked too hard, nor for too long a period during one day. He did not 
thiuk it advisable to allow the horses to drink whilst in an overheated condition 
ou the first or second day after they had come in from spell ; after the first 
couple of days they could be watered as soon as they came in from the paddock. 
It was a mistake to give a horse too much chaff at a time. The feed put in 
the manger should be eaten at one meal, for the horses were not fond of chaff 
left over from one meal to the next. It was a good plan occasionally to add 
a little salt to tlie chaff if the chaff had not been treated in that manner when 
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placed in the chaff house. He considered that about two double haudsful of 
oats and bran added to the cluiff made a fair ration for the horse. Tlie t«u, 
should be groomeil every morning after tjeing fed. He had found an oiii 
straw stack a good thing for the horses to mb against, and also suggested tht 
provision of a sand pit in which flic horses could roll. Proruded the iiotse* 
agreed with one another, he was not ui favor of tying them up in the stable. 
Horses with sore shoulders should be worked in a breast-plate made with two 
bags. The seams on the sacks should !» cut off, one bag being placed attoj; 
the wither and the other across the breast. Hooks could be made with jin. iron 
and bolted on to the bags. “Last, hut not least, treat the horses with kiiidoNs 
and they will serve you well.” 


CLAEE (Average annual rainfall, 24.30in.). 

August 4th.— Present: 15 members. 

How TO Make tkiUNTRY Life Moke Attractive.— M r. J. Hamlyn coiittihute.1 
the following paper on this subject:— “The welfare of the State depends up.;, 
the productiveness of the country, and as country life is essential to tho ron; 
munitv, it i.s our duty and privilege to make country life the brightest and bst 
of all' livings. As niembers' of the Clare Agricultural Bureau, it should lie „ur 
business to imbue ourselves with the idea that we are following the very 
occupation in the whole world, and with this end in view wc should try ana 
obtain the best ideas available upon the various matters which concern catb 
of us, and be prepared to disseminate any knowledge which we have proved t» 
be valuable. I am of the opinion that wc should try, firstly, to increase tk» 
interest in our meetings; secondly, to increase our general knowledge liy iK 
interchange of ideas gained from personal observation; thirdly, by social inlcr 
course, add to the pleasures of our daily life. Our meetings should be mail: 
more attractive and useful by havmg a set programme for tho year’s mcctiiisi. 
taking care the subjects deal with the class of work whie-h may be our spc'-ial 
care at the period of the year when tho meeting is held; thus at this meetini; 
the question of pruning and spraying might very profitably be dealt witli. and 
whilst we should pay the closest attention to our main lines, the side Imw 
should not bo lost sight of. Wc could well notice tho claims whicli cattle, pigs, 
and poultry liave on our daily lives, and endeavor to gain such knowledge ai 
should help us to make the side line a very profitable part of our occupatuii, 
I believe that a year’s programme could be arranged and printed, and liy so 
doing save our secretary a deal of work. If it was found, on closer invcstiga 
tion, that this was impossible, then I would suggest that the next ineetiiig s 
programme be outlined before a meeting is closed. This would also sate oor 
secretary a little of the work which now falls to his lot. I consider that m 
should have more ‘Homestead Meetings.’ These could be arranged so that « 
could inspect the work done by different gardeners at different periods of i 
venr, so as to meet with the chief work of the gardens and viney-ards. At ( 
■present time much benefit could be derived by an inspCTtion f ' 

being done and also by noticing what had been done to combat the h. 

spotf’ or any other trouble which might require attention. These mspo b . 

cmld be made on a Saturday afternoon. After the inspection is 
meeting could be held in a barn, or the most convenient plac^e 
matters of an interesting nature which may have appeared during Ik ■ 
of the inspection could be more fully discussed, and 1 feel sure that 
would result. I am a strong believer m the idea that we cannot^ n <■ 
lioiiies too attractive and bright, and though wc must put , j ,,, 

that which produces our bread and butter, w-e have a moral ng ® 
perform with regard to our wives and daughters. Onr trips of 

be made a source of great pleasure to the ‘home folk if on our ‘“SP . 

we also invited at least one or two members of our homes ^ accomp 
Every unit forming the party could take along a small basket of p 
Whilst the male portion of the party are occupying their time about tk P f • 
under notice, the ladies could meet and chat together while preparmg ^ 
repast to be partaken of by the party after the inspection is eompletca, a 
ladies could find much to interest themselves in discussing wab “ , 
methods of jam, sauce, or pickle making, butter making, or the care 
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OWEN. 

October 6th. — Present: 11 members. 

Question Box. — it a<ivaiitageous to leave bare fallow untouched for hdt 
length of time before harrowing!^' In speaking to the question Mr. J. SniTtii 
thought the longer fallow was left in a rough condition the better. Mr. 
Freebaim considered that the matter was one which depended on the tj'pe of 
and season of the year. He favored leaving early fallow as long as possible, 
but late fallow should be harrowed almost immediately, as weeds grew apart 
al)Out that time. Mr. H. A. Helps thought the sooner fallow was harrowed the 
better. It buried the bigger we^s and the seeds. The seeds would germitiate 
with the next rain, and the farmer would then have a better chance to clean 
his land. Mr. W. J. Marshrnan said it depended on the nature of soil. As a 
general rule the sooner the land was harrowed the better, as it allowed a better 
germination of seeds before the rainy season ceased. Harrowing prevented 
evaporation and assisted in the conservation of soil moisture. Mr. H. S, 
Harkness thought that no definite rule could be laid down, as some soils could 
not be harrowed satisfactorily without rain to soften the clods. The fallow 
should be harrowed and worked down as the warmer weather commences, to 
lessen evaporation. ‘^The best method to make a haystack mouseprooff” ilr, 
H. Bowj^er thought that the expense of iron and posts to make stacks mouse- 
proof was money wisely expend^. Mr. S. C. Lacey thought that if galvanised 
iron was placed around the bottom of the stack, with fencing standards to keep 
it in position, the iron let into the ground, and the joints covered on top with 
a piece of tin curled outwards, mice would not be able to climb up the joint 
and thus get into the stack. He stated that mice preferred to get out of the 
stack for a run at night. Sticks sloping downwards could be stuck into the 
stack. The ends of the sticks should be 2ft. from the ground. The mice wouli 
then run down the stick and jump to the ground, but they would not he able 
to get back into the stack. Mr. W. J. Marshrnan stated that in Victoria the 
method adopted was to use bullnosed iron. The sheets should be placed erect, 
with the nose pointing outwards. He thought that the iron should bo let intft 
the ground 3ft.. as rats would burrow Ift. straight down. Another plan 
to put the iron 3in. into the ground and then place wire-netting under the stark, 
so that the rats could not get up into the hay. Question 3 — ^‘What is the h«t 
stage to cut wheat for hay?'^ Mr. J. Smyth thought when the grain was in 
doughy stage. Mr. W, J. Marshrnan favored cutting about a week before the 
bloom commenced to fall. The grain was then soft and milky. Mr. T. k. 
Freobairn thought about a week after bloom had fallen. If cut before the 
bloom had fallen, mice did not trouble the hay so much, as there was no grain. 
Question 4 — “What is the best kind of pig to breed for export bacon to 
land1“ Mr. W. J. Marshrnan thought that a cross between a Berkshire boar ani 
either a Tamworth, Large York, or Large Black so. Mr. H. Bowver said the 
Tamworth always brought a good price. The Tamworth crossed with BcrksbiTP 
also produced a good pig. Bacon curers liked long pigs with good sides, well 
proportioned, and well let down. Question 5 — “T)o crops respond to super? as 
readily of late years as they did 20 years ago?’^ Mr. T. A. Freebaim thoujbt 
they did. Super was ea.si€T to add to soil, and was used more extensively. Mr. 
T. S. Harkness thought soils were gradually improving, owing to the use of 
phosphate. There was a better class of feed now than there was 30 years ago. 
That was due to the improvem^t of the soil. Crop yields were also becoming 
higher. Mr. H. Bowyer thought that manures had not brought the soil up to 
the same standard as it was when virgin. Mr. H. Helps said that only 3011'?- 
manure was used to the acre 20 years ago. Crops did not respond as much pro- 
portionately now as they did then. Mr. W. J. Marshrnan thought that something 
more than superphosphate was needed. 


TAELEE. 

October 3rd, — Present: 15 members. 

The Fat Lamb Trade. — Mr. H. Humphries read the following paper on tri5 
subject: — “The first problem which confronts the farmer who intends to hrew 
lambs is the selection, of breed. It is generally admitted that the pure 
Merino is not suitable for breeding fat lambs. The best results are obtain 
by crossing with one of the English breeds. The best ram for this distnc 1 
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the Dorset Horn. He is noted for the number of twins and the quick 
of the lambs. The advantages of using the Merino ewe are that she cuts a 
fleece, and that the lamb is bom a few weeks before the other breeds. 
is very important, because the loss of wool through lice and tick affects 
the profit in the flock. It also improves the quality of the wool. The best 
tt! mate the ewes and ram is during the latter part of November and 
December. The ewes should be in good condition, but not too fat, because ths 
is fatal to a high percentage of lambs. Two rams are sntfieient for a huidrei 
ewes. If more than one ram is kept it is a good plan to keep only half ,i 
them with the flock at mating time, the remainder being kept away for a 
days, after which they sliould be changed. In this way the rams can be tef, 
fresh and in proper condition. This also keeps them from flghtiiig, 
putting the rams with the flock, which is liest done in the evening, they sh,-:: 
lie inspected often and yarded at night, if convenient, without allowing them t, 
lose too much condition. An endeavor should be made to get most of the 
within a mouth or so, although it is heat to leave the ram in for about six weeb 
It is very important that the ewes should not lose condition at any time bpt,« 
lambing,' Irecause the ewe gets a check w'hich affects the weight of the itt.,; 
at shearing time, and she has not the reserve strength to rear her lamlj. [fnj,,, 
the rains come early the feed will be scarce, and at this time it is .nlvhiili* 
to commence hand feeding. Peas are the ideal fodder at this time, but if il,. 
ire unobtainable, a pound or two of cliaffcd hay per sheep will helii tLtj; 
along. This, fed in long bag troughs, sheltered from the wind, is all llml b 
necessary, provided the flock has the run of some pasture. It is u very 
plan to reserve a paddock near the house, if possible, with good feed fm ta 
ewes when they commence lambing. The flock should be inspected frequently 
cold mornings. A drink of milk from an olive oil bottle will often itotp i 
lamb which might die from the cold. The lambs should be tailed when twn « 
three weeks old. If the knife is used, care should be taken to see that it is tlEiij. 
If the tailing is done on a cool day the lamb will not bleed so much. It ii 
advisable to sow some early barley or oats for the ewes and lambs after tie 
have cleaned out the lambing paddock. The ewes and lambs should liavc tl; 
first pick of all the best feed, and if there is a crop of peas they can he time; 
oil to it, and it will do very well for fattening them off for market Ihere n 
a good demand for prime fat lambs in England, and the high prices they ri* 
there will keep up the price in the local market.” During the discussion w.:r'l 
followed Mr. W. G. Branson said that a large framed and good constitutioncd .Mini., 
about 3 years of age was a suitable ewe to mate with an English breed of ran 
such as the Dorset, Shropshire, or I^eicester. They should be mated with tluM» 
about the middle of November. Mr. W. S. Kelly also spoke and dealt witli n.. 
possibilities of tlie export trade, and emphasized the importance of cateims 
llie British market and the grading of lambs. The Merino lamb, when fnec. 
he said, did not compare with the crossbred. Mr. L. Molmrax would matf 
ewes early so that the lambs would be dropped in April. They could lira 
hand fed during the dry months. Mr. John Kelly favored the 
Angas Clarke said export lambs could be reared profitably, but it was mo 
to couserx'e fodder to carry them over a dry season. 

TWO WELLS (Average annual rainfall, 16.36iu.). 

September 19th.— Present : 16 members, five visitors. 

The monthly meeting of the Branch was held at the residence ot .Mr. . . 

On arrival at the farm the members inspected the farm buildings and t 
Dinner was provided by the Misses Pratt, after whidi an inspection i ^ 
of the experimental plots conducted by Mr. Pratt. The following v 
cereals were noted: — Oats — Abundance, Broatches’ Proufic, ana ^ ProliSf. 
King. jriicats— Broatches’ R.G. Bed, Broatches’ Early, Broatches ^ 

Broatches' Newest Pall, Broatches’ Marvel, C.L. 193, Broatches - , 
Broatches’ Fall, Kitchener, Taylor’s Wonder, Kanred Fall, Bed .qjjfi 

Marquis. Other plots included Excelda flax, Hubam clover, Arctic clove 
Hardy Cossack clover. All the plots were sown with seed imported n ^ 
Canada. Several other selected varieties of local oats and wheats ^ 
bein’ grown, including Early Burt oats and Federation (Pratt s jgt 

oave” promise of good results. Tea was then partaken of, and mr. 
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irniaii) on behalf of the members, thanked Mr. Pratt for the instructive 
ftenioon they had spent. Mr. Dawkins (Vice Chairman) and Mr. H. W. Kenner 
Secretary) spoke in support of the Chairman’s remarks. 

WILLIAMSTOWN (WOMEN’S). 

October 4th, — Present: 17 members. 

Oil the above date members visited Tweedvale and made an inspection of the 
,K-al woollen mills under the guidance of the Manager (Mr. Redpath). 

^'yeast Bread and Cake Making. — At a previous meeting of the Branch a paper 
this subject was read by Mrs. Filsell. The paiH’r read as follows: — Ingredients 
viuirod for yeast bread — 31bs. of flour, 3 teaspoons of salt, half a pint of yeast, 
cnoujih rukcwami w’ater to make a soft dough. Method — Weigh and sift tho 
lour ami 'put into a dish. Add salt, and rub it in well. Then make a hole in the 
uiddle of the flour and pour in some luke-wanu water, then add the yeast, and 
iradiKillv add more water until all tho flour is worked into a soft dough. Knead 
vt’ll and add more flour until the moisture is alisorlied, then stand in a warm place 
,[.] ,.(ivcr with a thick cloth for I'l hours or more, or until it has risen. When 
lift it on to a floured board and knead slightly, making it into the rjsiuired 
liajic. If tins are used, grease them well, two-tliinls fill the tins, and let them 
itund in a warm place until tho demgh rises above the tin. Place them in a hot 
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oven for 5 to 10 minutes, then gradually decrease the heat until cooked, 
the bread to cook about one hour. This mixture will make two raedium^S 
loaves. Ingredients for yeast: — 3 or 4 potatoes (unpeeled), a siuall handful^ 
hops, a little over a pint of water, 1 tablespoonful of flour, 1 tableapooafui ^ 
sugar, 1 teaspoonfui of salt. Method — Boil the hops for about 15 minutfs 
then strain them. Then boil the potatoes, mash them, and mix in flour, sugar a*! 
salt. Then pour on the cool or lukewarm yeast. After being bottled it 
stood in a warm place. Another recipe for yeast is as follows: — 1 small handfci 
of hops, 1 quart of water, 3 tablespoonsful of flour, 3 tablespoonsful of su^r 
Method — Boil the hops and water together for 20 minutes or until the hopg^ 
to the bottom. Strain and allow them to cool. Blend the flour and sugar br 
using a little of the hop liquor. Stir all well together. Bottle, cork and tie do«i 
well. Stand it in a warm place and it will be ready for use in 24 hours. 
for coffee or yeast cake. Ingredients:— S^lbs. of flour, |lb. butter or dripping 
ilb. sugar, 4 eggs, i pint yeast, ilb. currants or sultanas, a little nutmeg^ and 
salt, and enough warm milk to make a soft dough. Method — Put the fiuiir into 
a dish and make a hole in the middle of the flour. Put in sugar, butter, 
currants or sultanas, yeast, nutmeg, and salt. Work all the ingredients well 
some warm milk until the sugar and butter, &c., has been well dissolved, and then 
gradually work the flour in with more milk, mixing all up together until you have 
a soft dough. Allow this to stand all night to rise. When risen lift on to a 
floured board and knead slightly, and then roll to what size sheet you nerd asd 
stand in a warm place to rise. Cook in a hot oven 5 to 10 minutes, then graduallr 
decrease the heat and allow to cook for a little over half an hour. Top for 
cake. Ingredients: — Jib. butter, i cup sugar, and I cup flour. Method— Hub 
butter, sugar, and flour together until it forms little lumps. To keep the top for 
coffee cake on, either brush melted butter or milk on it before putting in tbe 
oven, and then sprinkle on the top mixture. 


WILLIAMSTOWN. 

November 3rd. — Present: 26 members and five visitors. 

Potato Culture. — A paper was contributed by Mr. J. Johnson. Mr. Johusca 
made reference to the important part which the potato played as a foodstuff for 
human beings^ and then proceeded to discuss the cultivation of the crop in tbe 
following terms: — ^^Cultivation . — It is almost unnecessary for me to refer to the 
cultivation of the land before planting, but this is most important. If the lanl 
is not in good condition delay the planting until it is. Land can be worked better 
before it is planted than after. The potato beds should be well harrowed, just whec 
the plants are coming up. This will help them and destroy the weeds, and rery 
little hand hoeing will be required. As to the distance between the sets, for 
Pinkeyes, Up-to*(£ites, Carmens No. 1, and Delaware the rows should be 22iii, to 
24in. apart by 12in, Snowflakes, Prolifics, and Carmens No. 2 require more roo®. 
Seed are often planted too closely. Better results would follow if more room 
were allowed. The early planting during the wet season should be as shallov a 
possible. I would not plant to a depth of more than 3in. for an early planting: 
later in the season 4in. to Sin. is permi^ible, but I would rather plant shallower 
than deeper at any time. Deep planting is often the cause of irregular crops. 
You will always find the best potatoes near the surface. This shows that deep 
planting is not required. Cut sets always give the best results for spring 
planting, and the size depends on the number of eyes. About a 2in. set i? ample. 
Two good eyes are sufficient. With some varieties one will prove sufficient if 
is well ‘shot.' If the seed is not ready to plant, keep it out of the land until it i?: 
you will market your crop sooner, and most likely secure a better one. 
plant round seed from a poor crop. At all times a change of seed is of gTcat 
importance, and if possible it should be imported. There is a lot of difference 
between seed potatoes and potato seed. Seed potatoes are those saved from tuber? 
that grow on the land. Potato seeds are those found on the tops, and will ^ 
found in beds that have bloomed well under favorable conditions. It is fr*^® 
these that we get new varieties. Time is required to raise seedlings, and 
raised from seeds usually possess more vigor as well as greater yielding powers, 
are less liable to disease than old varieties grown from the same tul^rs for 
years. The varieties tend to deteriorate, and although it is greatly retarded e 
frequent change of seed and general good cultivation it is advisable eonstantlf 
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gxperinieat with new sorts. The potato is a most speculative crop to grow, both 
from the viewpoint of yields and value, but with the class of land that we have I 
du not know of one more profitable. In a favorable season, and on good potato 
which has been well tilled and manured, 12 tons to 16 tons per acre may be 
..r^)\vn. Early crops are more subject to blight than tltose planted later. Spraying 
at the proper time has proved a preventive of disease, and it also adds to the yield. 
The p>'tato will grow in almost any soil, but it is more likely to contract disease in 
stiff than in a light soil. A good mixture, if necessary, to use as a spray is 21bs. 
of sulphate of copper dissolved in water in a wooden vessel, and 41bs. of washing 
ill i^Ogalis. of water. For an average crop in full leaf lOOgalls. per acre 
ffyuM be required. Over-manuring and planting too closely will encourage disease. 
The most prolific varieties for early planting are Maimistee, Delaware, Up-to-Dates, 
Carmens No. 1, Pinkeyes, and Scottish Triumphs, and for late planting Up-to-Dates, 
SiittwHakes, Cook’s Favourite, White Prolific, and Carmen No. 2. If greater care 
were taken of seed before planting, better results would follow. Seed for early 
planting should be secured a month or two before planting, and placed on trays or 
lofts with plenty of ventilation. Galvanizcd-iron eases make good trays. The 
l)Ottom boards should be removed, and sufficient replaced to allow a free passage 
of air between them. They can be placed above each other, plenty of space being 
allu\Yed between them. Each will hold a sack of potatoes. They can easily be 
examined and turned if required without much coat- Banana cases can also be 
used in the same way. The seed can be kept for six months if required. Cool 
slur.tge is recoiiunended for seed for summer planting. Seed given plenty of 
ventilation and allowed to harden before planting will become more healthy and 
loss likely to disease, and less likely to rot when planted in wet or dry weather. 
Seed saved from a crop before it is property matured will give better results than 
from one left in the land after the tops have dried off. During the hot season 
I have seen excellent crops from potatoes saved from those that were cut by frost 
when half grown. Boxes should be used when the seed is being taken out to 
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be planted. The shoots are saved in this way, and heavier yields can be obtaine.4 
When planted 2ft. x 1ft. an average return of 11b. per root would be equivafeo! 
to 8 tons per acre.” The writer of the paper then dealt at length 
with the manurial requirements of this crop, mentioning the outstaad- 
ing advantages of applications of stable manure. If that, bonefJust. 
and ammonia had been freely used, a dressing of lime was advised. He di^ciujiseii 
the chemical and physical effects of lime on the soil, but warned growers against 
relying on lime only as a moans of increasing yields. * ‘ Where natural drainage y 
not present,’’ the paper continued, ”it pays to provide underground drains. 
Ploughed furrows are not sufficient; they are too shallow. The drains should be 
at least 3ft. or 4ft, deep. Atones, where they are plentiful, answer verv 
well. (Jlay pipes arc the best, but are rather exj^nsive. I have used slabs 
long, and these make excellent drains. The drier the land is kept during th? 
winter the . better. It will retain the moisture during spring, when the cro]) b 
growing. We have Imndreds of acres that would grow potatoes equally well 
at the potato land in Victoria. I am sure it would pay to make more of a studv 
of growing potatoes. We import thousands of tons from Victoria each year, aiid 
local-grown potatoes are worth more than imported for table use. Land in Vietom 
is worth £40 to £60 per acre for growing potatoes, and ours is often the hefi 
market for them.” The ])aper concluded with a short statement of the dietotii 
value of the potato. 


SADDLEWOETII (WOMEN’S), Octol>er 10th.— Jams and PRpEr(YEs.-Mr> 
Eraser contributed a paper on this subject, which caused a good discussioTi. Thi- 
officers for the ensuing year were then elected. 

STOCKPORT, October ftth.— Captain S. A. White, C.M.B.O.U. (Viee-Chairraar 
of the Advisory Board of Agriculture), attended the meeting and deliver^ an 
address, illustrated with lantern views, ”The Economic Value of Our Xati?!* 
Birds.” 

WATEBVALE, November 6th.— The subject, “Spraying Fruit Trees ani 
Vinos,” was brought up for discussion. It was decided to call a special Tiicetir;: 
with a view to adopting some scheme to destroy birds, which were doing a ^n'at 
deal of damage to the orchards and vineyards. It was also decided to niake ac 
endeavor to hohl the flower, fruit, and vegetable show during March, 192'b 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

ABTHURTON, October 18th.— Mr, K. Eoads gave an address, “Diseases 
Wheat,” and an interesting discussion followed. The report of the delegates 
the Annual Congress was also received and discussed. 

PASKEVILLE, October 3rd.— The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. Prouse) read m 
article from the Journal of AgricuU-ure, “Pigs and Their Management,” aad m 
interesting discussion followed. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

BUTLER (Average annual rainfjQl, 16.61in.). 

October 2nd. — Present: 10 members. 
liAYMAKl.XG AND FODDER CONSERVATION. — Mr. V. R. Stewart, who 
a paper dejiling with this subject, said prior to tho commencement of 
operations the binder should be overhauled and placed in thorough working 
The oat crop, lu* thought, should be cut when the top of the oats turncf 
the straw would then be drying at the bottom, and a yellowish color j 
noticeable on tlie bottom flag. He considered it advisable to commence c 
the hay a little on the green side, because if a hot, windy day was 
would ripen off the balance of the crop very rapidly. Wheat intenJen to 
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should be eut when the graiu was in a doughy condition. Stookiug could bo done 
about a day after the hay had been cut, 25 sheaves to 30 sheaves being placed in 
^h stook. If the hay was to be left in the paddock until after harvest, stocks 
(ontaining from 40 sheaves to 60 sheaves should be made. All hay should be left 
in the stook at least 10 days before carting into the stack. In building the stack, 
the centre should be kept well filled, so that any rain falling on the wall wbuld run 
„ff. All sheaves should be given a dip outwards. He preferred round corners, 
)>t‘causo if the stock got Into the hay yar<| they would iu»t cause so much damage 
to the corners of the stack, and if the iKdtoin was well filled the sides would 
bulge out as the stack settled tlown, and run the water off clear of the bottom. 
The centre of the stack should be well filled l)e.fore roofing, and as the caves were 
put oil they should be dipped outwards to run off the water. lie suggested 
rooting the stack with the bottoms of the sheaves facing outwards. A little careful 
placing and butting would do away with the ridge at every layer. A thick layer of 
straw should be placed on the top and covered with wire netting. Where only a 
single wire was used it made a hollow, and caiistsl the water to run into the stack. 
The netting could be rolled back every time a fresh supply of hay was needed. 
Referring to conservation of fodder, the 8|>eaker was of the opinion that hay was 
the best method of storing reserve supplies of fodder in that district. It was a 
good plan to build a haystack and niake it inouseproof. The cocky cliaff should 
jjl^o bo conserved, ns it formed a valuable form of fodder during periods of drought. 


KOONIBBA. 

' August 18th. present t seven members. 

C.MtE OF Horses’ Feet. — Mr. J. Bcrgmami read portion of a paper dealing with 
this subject. A sliort discussion followed, during which the speaker amplified his 
remarks by blackboard drawings. 

At a meeting liebl on September lotli, Mr. Koggo contributed a paper. 

Fiillowiiig, ho said, should l)e eummeneed as soon as seeding o]>erationB wore 
finished. Although early fallow was the best, he thought there was a great deal 
of benefit to be derived from land ploughed any time l)etween seeding and hay 
harvest, provided the land was not too heavily coated with grass or other weeds 
to be handled. As thunder storms often occurred duHng the summer and early 
autumn months, tho land, being ploughed, allowed the rain to enter, and if time 
I'crmittcd the laud could be gone over with the harrows, .^o that it would hold 
tho moisture. The laud could Ik* worked more easily at m'dirig time than if it 
had not boon ploughed. The depth of ploughing varied aect)rding to the class of 
land, hut he thought that 3in. was the most suitable depth for the larger portion 
of tho land in that district, especially the malice land. One of the main points 
to keep ill mind was to see that the plough cut the furrow cleanly and turned the 
IjiTid over properly. The early fallow would have to be worked over again, and 
for the second working he preferred the cultivator, because it would do better 
and ijuiekcr work at the shallower depth than a plough, and did not leave the land 
Ml (iftcn and loose. The firmer cla.ss of land should be well harrowed down after 


CHARLES WHITING, 
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NO. 2, CENTRAL MISSION BUILDINGS, FRANKLIN STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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Special attention devoted to Sale and Purebaae of Beat types of Wheat, Oats, Barley, 
Iiucerne, Eape, Sudan Grass, and other Cereals. 
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cultivating, but sandy land would be better left alone, because it would not be so 
liable to drift. After the final working sheep could be allowed to run on th? 
fallow to keep down the weeds, compact the soil, and make a. good solid s:('il 
During the discussion which followed, Mr. Hoff said he believed in allowing 
ground to air for a while after ploughing, and before putting in the seed, esjji'cialiv 
where there was a likelihood of the land being sour. Garden land should b? liuj 
or ploughed up as soon as the plot was clear. It was not advisable, he sail 
when working the fallow a second time, to plough so deeply as when the land wai 
first worked. Fallow land should always be worked after a fall of rain. Mr, 
Geo. Foggo thought that sour land was found chiefly in wet districts. 


KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.). 

October 3rd. — ^Present: six members. 

Farm Bookkeeping. — In the course of a paper dealing with this subject, tb 
Hon. Secretary ( Mr. M. T. Gardner) said without some system of bookkc'epinj 
it was very difficult for the farmer to ascertain his financial position at ihc end 
of the year’s work. Where only the passbook and ch^ue heels were kept as a 
record, the farmer could tell how much money was received and how niurh mone? 
was paid away, but it was not possible to tell from where the money eanie ct 
where it went. He considered it was necessary for the farmer to have two 
accounts, one for the house and one for the farm. The expenditure far each 
section should be kept separate, and so it would be necessary to make a nou 
on the heel of the cheque indicating wliat tho cheque was drawn for and to whom 
it was made out. On many farms there were only a few items of revenue, and 
on those bookkeeping was a very simple business; but other farms were earning 
revenue all the year round, and it was on such well-run and prosperous farming 
propositions that a careful and complete tally should be kept of ell revenue 
and expenditure. To do that successfully Jt was necessary to have two wsh 
books, in addition to the ledger, or two cash accounts could bo made out in th** 
ledger. When cash, cheques, &e., were received an entry should be made under 
either the cash account, petty cash,” or “cash banked.” In the latter instance, 
the cash banked should be entered with the following details:— How much, 
whom from, aiid what for. The account should be written up whenever money 
was remitted to the bank, and by that means one would be able to tell at a 
glance how much had been paid in, what percentage of income from each line, 
and what each undertaking had realised. The petty cash account was more 
difficult to handle. No bank oflicial touched it, so that one had to be extra 
careful to keep a faithful record. Every penny of revenue cash received for 
small items should be entered under the heading of petty cash and totalled np a; 
the end of the month. Likewise an equally strict account of all cash ptiid out 
under the same heading should be kept and the account balanced monthly, .^uy 
deficiency should be paid with a cheque drawn for the purpose, and any smplu? 
should 1^ shown either as cash banked or cash in hand. Farmers w'onld 
themselves endless annoyance if they kepi a record of the whole of tlicir businc“^> 
transactions throughout the year. When agricultural returns had to be nrade 
out it would be much easier to read the figures out of a book than to try 
give the information from memory. It was not much trouble to Imvc a 
or slate and jot down each day how many eggs were laid, and each week the 
totals could be made up and entered finally in a suitable book. Tho same 
be done with the milk yield from the dairy herd. With the aid of a 
spring balance it was an easy task to weigh the bucket of milk and enter the 
weight on record. A few moments spent each week would be sufficient to enable 
the farmer to write up all records and entries in the books necessary for farm 
booking on the simple lines that had been pointed out. The petty on?h aliens 
required a little thought and constant attention whenever business was tran^actw- 


MILTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.55iii.). 

September 30th. — Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. — The monthly meeting of the Branch was held at the 
residence of Mr. J. P. Story, when a paper entitled “Farm Tractors” 
tributed by Mr. H. R. Hogan. Working with an 8-disc cultivating plough. J 
said the tractor would travel from 4^ to 5 miles per hour when ploughing 
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aa average depth of 2iin. Between the hours of 9 a-m. and 5 p.m. he was able 
pi plough between 11 and 12 acres per day, whereas with horses about 7 acres 
noidd be the average between the same hours. The machine used approiimatelj 
jpiill. of kerosene to the acre. After seeding operations were finished he ploughed 
.1 tf) acre paddock, which took 40 hours to complete. During that time the 
triiitor consumed Slgalls. of kerosine, Igall. of C.C. oil, 2 pints A. oil, and Igall. 
of petrol, costing £5 19s. 6d. The wages of the driver for ii days, at Ifis. 4d., 
opist ^3, making a total of £8 19s. 6d., ot 2s. 8d. por acre without the driver, 
and 4s. per acre with driver. Fivepenee per acre could have been saved if 
power kerosene had been used, and since that test the price of kerosene had been 
reduced. The trMtor was very easy to handle, and he could see no reason why 
the upkeep should be very great with careful handling. One advantage was that 
work could be commenced early and finished .as late as desired. He thought the 
tractor could be worked successfully on all but hilly or sandy land, in dry 
dhtricts water carting took up a considerable amount of time, but the use of s 
tractor would obviate that to a great extent. The farm would also be kept more 
free from weeds, because there would be no necessity to buy chaff. A pulley 
attacliment could be procured, thereby doing away with a stationary engine 
During the discussion which followed Mr. J. P. Story said he thought tractors 
would be cheaper than horses for farm work. Mr. T. J. MeEachen thought 
the tractor would be an advantage over horses in opening up new country, 
because it would help to overcome the problem of horse feed and water. 


MOUNT HOPE. 

October 14th. Present: 10 members and nine visitors. 

Question Box.— The meeting took the form of a Question Box evening 
Several subjects were brought forward for discussion. In reply to a question 
as to the beat breed of ram to use in tliat district, Mr. Myers expressed a 
pref^euee for a Merino, free from wrinkles, and procured from the northern 
districts. He considered that large-framed, clean-bodied rams should be mated 
with the ewes in their district. In discussing the relative advantages of 
marketing cereals through sheep, or selling them as grain, Mr. Mahoney thought 
the best plan was to adopt a system of intense culture and feed .the sheep, as 
that was more profitable than glowing the crops for grain. Sheep did not 
receive proper attention when large areas were put under crop. Mr. H Myers 
m discussing the question as to the best lambs for the freezing works, was of 
the opinion that the Merino-Shropshire- cross would be most suitable, Mr, W. 
JIahoney dea t with the subject “Tractor versus Horses,” and considered that 
the horse could not be done away with at the present time. Mr. J. H. Vigar, iu 
dealing with the question of the value of the fox to the farmer, said the fox 
had proved useful on his farm by keeping rabbits in check. 


WIBBILLA. 

September 2nd. — Present: 13 members. 

L0MBI.NE VERSUS Drill AND CULTIVATOR.— Mr. J, Mitchell, in the course of a 
paper dcalmg with the above subject, was of the opinion that the combine was 
tne Dete machine iu clean Imd. He said the land had to be worked to prepare 
r seeding, and if the combine was used the farmer would gain in many ways, 
e spring-tooth implement, he said, was the best because it was light and the 
0 ™, "T behmd the cultivator, and the seed did not have to be sown so 
rmtoi^ ““Itivator. A 9ft. spring-tooth cultivator would cost apppoxi- 

the cLr f “-.“A of £114. whereas 

£.M Q 15-hoe combine was only about £90, representing' a saving of 

the horses would be required to work the 9ft. cultivator and four for 

one tuqt, ’ a total of 11 horses, with two men to drive them, whereas 

who fr “f*'* lo a 15-hoe combine. Mr. A. Hall, 

iMchlnlr , and drill, said that the combine was not a suitable 

With tho a -11 and it did not sow the seed at an even depth, 

reouired cultivator one could cultivate the land and drill to any depth 

*liecD wer ailtivators were not suitable for seeding purposes if 

the ® auowed to run on the fallow, because the heavy rains, combined with 
P, would set the land too hard to enable the implement to do good work. 
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He thought a combine would be a great saving in sandy or light soil 
there were not many weeds. During -the <W8cu88ion which followed Mr. Mour^ 
said that he hail sown 275 acres with a combine and nine horses and one msm 
The majority of the members were in favor of the drill and cultivator. 


YADNABIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

October 3rd. — Present: 10 member and two visitors. 

The Tractor for the Farm. — In the course of a paper dealing with 
subject, Mr. G. B. Kobelt expressed the opinion that when the tractors 
improved they would come into more general use on the farm. At the prosent 
time there were a fair number of tractoi-s in use on farms that were free Inhu 
stumps and in districts where there was an abundance of lioi-sc? feed. The tractor 
could be used as a second team on the faiin, and there was no doubt that wliit 
the engine the crop could be put in more quickly at the right time. In the 
discussion the Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. E. Hier) said the tractor, beside doir.- 
work in the fields, would also be available for work that required power, mix 
as chatfciitting, &c. He considered that th© land would need to be fairly free 
from stumps befonr the tractor could be u.sed satiafactorily. Mr. J. E. Quipk 
had seen good w’ork that had Ifcen performed with the tractor, but he did not 
think the mechanical power would replace the horses i)i that district until tlie 
land was cleared of stumps, &c. Mr. P. G. DoUhig believed that the time weald 
come when the tractor would be in general use on the farm. Mr. 0. Forbes alsg 
c()nsi<lered that the tractor would be useful a.s a second team on the farm. 


YEELANNA. 

Octol>or 7th. — Present: 15 meml)ers and six visitors. 

In the course of a discussion on the sul>ject, “Is the Growing of Barley or 
Oats after Wheat Profitable? “ members considered oats to bo the bet.tei' 
to sow after wheat in that district. Barley was subjwt to takeall, whereas {hUj! 
was not generally affected. Oats was the more useful grain to feed to stock, anil .lii 
oaten straw' burned well, it was of great advantage in killing malice shoots rind 
bushes. 


CLEVK, October 12th. — The evening was spent m listening to an addics.* 
delivered by Mr. L. E. Cowley, in which the speaker gave an interesting aecoaiit 
of a recent trip he had made to Victoria and New South Wales. Mr. S. Qiiiniiell 
then gave a report of the Annual Congress. 

LIPSON, October 14. — The first meeting of the Lipsou Branch was held im 
October 14, when the following officers were elected:— Chairman, Mr. S. >'• 
Potter; lion. Secretary, Mr. W. K. Blacker; committee, Messrs. A. B Wislisiit. 
H. Swatfer, and W. A. Oswald. 

O’LOUGHLIN, September 6th.— The annual nicetiug of the Branch wits lii'M 
at Mr, 0. Leopold’s residence, when the Hoii. Secretary (Mr. O. Leopold) I'o' 
seated a report of the work performed by the Branch during the past year. 
officers were? elected for the ensuing term. 

Another meeting of the Branch was held at Mr. A. Kloeden’s homCL'toad t ' 
October 4th, when arrangements were finalised for the local crop-growing cn'' 
petition. 

On October 28th the crops entered for competition were judged, .vith the folly'’-' 
ing results: — Mr. A. Kloeden first, Mr. A. Board second, Mr. 0. Leopold tliirtl- 
Mr. E. E. Lutz fourth, Mr. Kloeden fifth, Mr. E. A. Hasting sixth, Mr. C. 
seventh. The winner, Mr. A. Kloeden, is to be presented with a trophy, valued at 
£3 3s., at the next meeting of the Branch. 

PETINA, October 7th. — Several matters of local interest were discussoil. 

J. Bascombe tabled a sample of whejit that liad been cut with the recent sc'^cre 
frosts. 



Deo. 15. 19^ ~ 48r 

\\ [BBUXtA, October 7U). — The dele^tes to the Annual Congreas (Messrs. 3X 
(jn-; tt and B. Blatchferd) gave a report of ibe proceeding of Ccmgress. A further 
me ing vac ^ October 12tlL, Mr. A. 6. Schuue's reeidenoe. vhea the 
novi rument Dairy Bxpert (Mr. P. H* Buter) attended and delivered an address 
‘•Tu Dairying Industry/^ A keen interest was shown by the visitors when/ 
in.- Ming Mr. Sehunke’s dairy herd, records of which had been kept by Mr. 
gt-l/.aike. 

Vi:t;LANNA, ifovember 4th. — Mr. H. Smith read a paper that had been pre* 
^eiiu J at the Animal Congress by Mr. A. X A. Koch, of Lameroo. In the discus- 
5i.n< tliat en^ed members were of the opinion that if farmers could increase the 
an'ii of their fallow land and devote less time to putting crops in on the stubble, 
returns would be obtained. If that procedure was adopted the farmer would 
not l ave to crop such large areas, and more land would be available for grazii^. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES). 

CLAYPAN BOSE (Average annual rainfaU, 16in. to 17in.). 

October 2ud. Present: seven members. 

SI1E.ARING AND WoOLCLASSiNQ ON THE FARM. — Mr. A. Bickford contributed a 
short paper on this subject. He said it was difficult to lay down any hard and 
fiist rule for shearing on the farm, owing to the lack of facilities. Shearing 
Miould be dune on a door that could be kept clean, and the locks should not be 
allowed to lie about to be picked up in the fleece. A rolling table should be 
provided so that the second cuts and all small pieces could fall to the floor. If 
ouo with wooden slats could not be provided, one with a wire netting top would 
siilHce. Alt was impossible in a small clip to class to any extent, but it was 
aiivisable to keep tee good wool from the inferior. The lollies should be kept 
separate. If the fleeces were inclind to be dirty they should be well skirted. 
The fleece should be rolled from the tail towards the shoulder, so that the middle 
of the hack was not visible whilst the shoulder was in full view. String or any 
tibreus substance was detrimental to the sale of the wool, and if the wool packs 
wore in any way fibrous down the seams they should be turned inside out and 
singed. Colored string should be used for sewing the bales, special string being 
used for that purpose. A brand should be decided on for the bales and always 
used. By doing that and sending in the wool in good order, the brand would 
always be associated with a good clip and would find a ready sale. The clip 
should be sent to the same sale rooms each year so that it would become well 
kiiowu. 


LOXTON (Average annual rainfall, 12m. to 13in.). 

Thk Care and (Cultivation of Vineyards and Orchards. — At a recent 
nii’ctiiig of the above Branch the following paper was read by Mr. T. C. 
APtth’ton: — ‘*In dealing with this subject I will first deal with the winter work. 
Die pinning should be done and the vin^ tied up if possible by the middle of 
Au{iust. This work can be started soon after the leaves have fallen in the 
autuitin. This season the leaves hong on the vines till late in June, but 
UHiwllv the vines are bare by the end of May. All vineyards and orchards should 
>e ploughed, if possible, soon after the autumn rains. This not only keeps the 
'•*"i.sture in the soil bnt allows the weathering agents — sun, rain, frosts, &c. — ^to 
on the soil and make more of the constituents in the soil available later on 
i of whatever the land is planted with- If the land is left ploughed 
uni* the weeds by then have taken out most of the moisture, and 

subeequently it is a hard matter to plough the ground and 
^ condition suitable to cultivate, without clods, etc. 

Senfp > plough^g is done in May or June you can plough again in August, 
fim usually l^ve the land in first class condition for the 

\ateringi (>f o<Kh*»e, if the raias do not fall early you will probably have 
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time to plough twice. In that case let the weeds glow for a while, but wauii 
the soil closely, and be sure to plough before the weeds have taken too 
out of the ground, or it becomes too dry to plough in good condition. Eeme iier, 
land turned up in big lumps takes more out of the team and also the plougi maa. 
Moreover, such ploughing does very little good, and no implement will 
satisfactorily until either a shower of rain or a thorough irrigation has soiiene,! 
the clods or lumps to allow them to be broken into fine particles. For tin lint 
ploughing I recommend working to a depth of not less than 4in., and fur the 
second not less than 6in., or 6in. if only one ploughing is given. Land ploughed 
twice will be found not only in finer condition, but to have held far more 
moisture, and most growers agree that the wet winters are usually folluwt d l,, 
good crops. It behoves the orehaidist to conserve all the moisture possible, tin.! 
not to say, ‘It doesn’t matter, the pumps will be working soon, and we’ll get 
it wet then.’ Vines on laud watered in the late spring after becoming vejv drv 
often send out water shoots. Any rain falling later on keeps the land in a very 
boggy condition, making things very awkward should you have to spray. 
There is at present no anthraenose or black spot in this district; still it would 
lie a good precaution to spray all vines onee or twice early in the season, 
because at this time it does not take much material or time, and the vines are 
very susceptible to either anthraenose or downy mildew. Several diilerent 
formulae are used. Copper sulphate and lime generally give the best results— 
lOlbs. copper sulphate crystals (bluestone), Slbs. freshly burnt lime, water 
SOgalls. The chemical actions that take place are very complex, but it will be 
found that the alkaline mixture, i.e., that containing more lime than enough to 
neutralise the acidity of the bluestone mixture, withstands rain better than a 
neutral or slightly acid mixture. A test for neutralisation is shown by the 
phenol phthalein paper turning pink. Stop adding lime as soon as the paper 
changes color. The phenol phthalein paper consists of white filter paper netted 
with a 5 per cent, solution of phenol phthalein in methylated spirits and allowed to 
dry. This paper is white when acid, and pink when alkaline. Litmus paper is 
red when acid and blue when alkaline. Summer Cultivation and Irrigdtiot].— 
Most of the laud under irrigation gets three waterings in the summer time, 
averaging about 6in. to 7in. per irrigation, and just as soon as you can p‘t on 
to the land with the cultivator without bogging horses or pugging the soil with 
the horses’ feet or the tynes, cultivate the whole surface as deeply as your tram 
can comfortably pull the implement. Kine to 10 tynes are plenty for two borsps 
to pull. Make sure all the ground covered has been thoroughly stirrPd. 
Remember, the finer the mulch, the less moisture will evaporate, and vinos 
carrying a big crop of fruit take a lot of water to keep them going during 
hot months. Repeat the cultivation every two weeks or oftener if time peniuts, 
or a show of rain sets the surface. Of course, if weeds have been plougliel m. 
or the land is not in a clean condition, it is almost impossible to cultivate it. 
In that case, work it with a disc harrow until the rubbish is sufficiently out nr 
broken up to allow the cultivator to do good work. Land carrying trees oaii I* 
worked both up and down the rows and at one or two angles. This only leavM 
a small circle around the trees which has to be weeded by hand, hut with mho* 
that are trellised, it is necessary to use a grape and berry hoe. With a 
steady horse you can weed all but a small piece around the vmes and posts, ai > 
TOWS that would take an hour or so to clean can be weeded m a. few iriimiav 
after being well grape-hoed. Whatever manure is used, it should hf.P® 
deeply, preferably sown in the bottom of the plough furrow with a special on 
fixed to the plough handles. Ploughing takes longer to do this way Imt 
b^efit is worth the trouble. 


PABUNA. 

September IStb,— Present: seven members and visitors. 

Thb Maulee Farm. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. G. H. Flavel) read the 
paper:— “So far as this district is concerned we are now approaching tee star s 
point of farming. Our pioneering practices must be replaced by , 

Mlentifld work, and apart from cultivation a few general remarks will not w 
of place. First and foremost the home must receive consideration. ^ 
^dest of homesteads can, with a little labor, be made more homely, we im 
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mget the wonderful battle obr wOBiea folk have jmt op during the initia; 

(S progress; in fact, in many eases the success of farmers is due, in l iafog 
^ibeasare, to the noble co-operatton of mothers, wives, or sisters. Much ean I 
to lighten their labors and brighten their lives. For instance, water could K con- 
i^ted to the kitchen, Washhouse, and copper; firewood placed in a convenieut [.lace 
and a plot set aside for a flower garden. A library or a musical instrument Toulj 
afford endless pleasure. If funds permit, a motor ear woiild ipake the att'n lan^g 
at social gatherings far more aijoyablc. These are tr^es, pei^ps, but Tliiagj 
which count for much in tfie life of the Imah, and aid in making the home som thing 
to be proud of. Education. — A little spent on education would recompbii^e the 
averse child for the thousands of odd jobs it is called upon to perform. For 
instance, give the lad a course at Boseworthy College, and let him stud; . say. 
veterinary science, and your investment would soon be a profitable one, and tin bop 
would learn the scientific part of his business, and would be a far more desirabli' 
citizen than if kept with his shoulder at the wheel all the time. The' farm wofk 
shop is a necessity. An anvil, forge, a couple of pairs of tong^ stocks and 
and vice would soon save pounds in loss of titte. A bendb, a plane or two, :«a\P8 
Wood chisels, several awls, harness needles, wax, and twine will give profitable aid 
interesting employment on a wet dny or cool morning. Implement sheds sboiild be 
Well constructed, roomy,, and used for the machines^ not for fowls. ^ Galvanizeil iron 
costs more than straw, but is far more satisfactory, while sawn timber is more exprn- 
sive than pine logs. should be careful not to make the building ah ‘ey^sor^- 
for the sake of a few pounds. A barn of stone and iron' for seed and supor will 
soon pay for itself, and save time and worry, and improve the appearance of the 
farm to a great extent. Give the horses a good stable. They only get their feed, 
and will appreciate a little kindness. It is desirable to net the roadway boun- 
daries and subdivide the holding into convenient six-wire sheep-proof paddocks of, 
say, 150 acres. Do not overstock. A few head, well kept, are better than 
a number half-starved, and surplus feed can always be utilised. Hor8e8.~A 
t^m of horses is something tu be proud of, and a few breeding mares wili enable 
yau to replace your worn out workers. The ideal horse is, in my opinion, si big 
upstanding animal with fairly clean legs and good top. Two or perhap.^i three 
cows are necessaiy; more become a drudgery, and are often, during the busy prrijd, 
loft to the women folk to attend. At times dairying pays well, but in reviewirg 
the seasons and considering the labor required I do not think dairying a payable 
proposition in our district. Two hundred or so sheep should bfe kept on the 
ayeraged-size farm. Dealing is to be rccoiumended for the beginner, but as time 
goes on breeding will pay well. Sheep are a sure sideline and a valuable asset in 
keeping the fallow clean. Much can be done with poultry, because our climatic 
conditions are excellent. Build the fowl houses of iron, using as little wood a? 
possible. Accustom the fowls to go into the houses at night. By so doing yon 
obviate your implements becoming the roost. A few pigs pay very handsomely, 
and slops and inferior grain can be profitably fed to these animals. Cou^truct 
open pens with pig netting, and build a breod’ug pen or two. Lay the water on, 
and the pigs will give very little trouble. Fallow will play a very important part 
in the development Of the maHee, and farming will by this practice cease to k a 
gambleV and general!/ jdeld a sure return. Plough Sin. or 4in. deep bs soon as 
possiide after seeding. Harrow after the winter has closed, and continue to 
cultivate and harrow as much as possible. Continued working when the ground is 
emsted is the secret of success. During the discussion which followed, Mr. J.J- 
^an expr^^d a preferen^^ for a. straw-roofed house for his fbwls. That, be 
cemtended^, was wanner in winter and cooler in summer. He agreed; that two cows 
w4re sttflic&nt on the farm. 


RAMCO. 

October 2nd. 

TB££jil8l^G. — A paper entitled * ' Trellising * * was read by Mr. E. Burrougos- 
rfe said': — '‘In this district pine, gum, white mallee, and box are suitaMe foj 
tr^llhi' pdsts. Box |^m is to be preferred on account of ite; qualiti* S ao® 

bdeause it tt less- Sable to be eaton by white ants. hre bcf^t. ana 

twy shon^ m^ure at least fiin, x Sin. at the smaller^^^ If ropnd posts are 


<l|ra' ttmy should be cut from gdod solid timber. Strroid^ shimld 


be at 
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^ t the smaller end. The posts ior all wire trelUslBg, or treUising over STft. 
- I ht, should be 2ft in the ground. This is necessary, because the top of 
Ihe round is h®pt loose and the trellis has a tendency to lean away from the 
' ^ ' wini k the posts have not sufficient hold in the ground. Posts should 
Boi apart, 24ft. bei^ about the best distance. Strainers 

shd!»'^ be put <m the inside of the end vine, so that the vine can be trained up 
wire. ]|^refer wire anchors to struts. They are not so much 
iin<i:i»n(?e and are ffiore efficient. Nos. 8 or 10 soft galvanized wire is the best 
f,>r work. Tie one end to a small stone and put the stone about 2ft. in 
the round. Bore a hole in the post between the two wires, on the same angle 
ts at which the wire mieets the strainer. If the posts are bored on the 
aijgh' the wire is less likely to break. For a currant trellis the posts should 
be 6it. long, the first wire 2ft. din. from the ground, and the second wire 16in. 
from the firrt. For suHanas the posts need to be 5ft. Bin. long, with the first 
wire -ft. 3in. from the ground, and the second wire 1ft. from the first. For 
Goni"!^ I recommend posts 3ft.. Sin. long, 1ft. Sin. in the ground and 2ft. out. 
The wire can be put on top of the posto and be held in position with a nail 
or staple. All strainers should be 3ft. din. to 4ft. in the ground, and sloped 
backwards away from the trellis. Steel galvanised wire, llj gauge, is the best 
for all trcllising. Walker ^8 wire-strainers are to be recommended for the 
strauiiiig up of the wires, as once they are put in place the wire can be 
tightened whenever required. The bottom wire of all trellising should be high, 
to facilitate the use of implements and to allow the wind to get utidernoath the 
foliage and vines, which tends to check the development of pests. 
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WAIKEBIE (Average annual rainfaU, 8.89iii.). 

October 2l8t. — ^Present: 20 meml^rs. 

CiNCTUBiNQ. — This subject was brou^t forward for discussion. Mr. N. Lehmai 
recounted his experiences of cincturing. After an interesting discussion it ^ 
generally agreed that the first step to take to cincture currauts iru 
to remove the old bark from the Ttne, then a sharp knife should be paegeti 
around the stem, just cutting through the sappy bark. A second cut about 3-l6ig 
away from the first should then made, and the piece of bark between 
cuts removed. Regarding the treatment of Snltanas, there was a dlvorsitj of 
opinion. The majority were in favor of one clean cut around the stem of the vin^ 
It was not thought advisable to cincture the Gordos. 


BABMEBA, October 12th. — ^Messrs. A. Mutton and D. Brooke gave i 
report of the Annual Congress. Mr. V. C. Blunden delivered an address, ‘"rjjf 
Housing Question/’ and exhibited a 6ft. reinforced concrete tr^s post, a briel 
made of gypsum, and a tile made of gypsum and sawdust. 

GERANIUM, October 14th. — ^A very successful homestead meeting was held 
at Mr. W. Hughes’s residence on Saturday, October 14th. A consideraMe 
number of members and visitors took this opportunity of inspecting and 
expressing their opinions on the crops in the vicinity of the homestead. Aftemonn 
tea was provided by the ladies. 

LAMEROO, October 7th. — Mr. W, B. G. Sharp gave an interesting addiE«*. 

Rural Education,” before a gathering of 17 members. An interesting di8i“us 
sion followed. 

LONE GUM AND MONASH, October 11th. — The Government Poultry Expert 
(Mr. D- P. Laurie) attended the meeting and delivered an address, ”The Poultry 
Industry. ’ ’ 

PAT A, September — Mr. D. L. Heitmann read a paper, ‘^Rabbit Dostnif 

tion, ” and an interesting discussion followed. 

YOUNGHUSBAND, October 5th.— Mr. G. H. Mann, delegate to the Annual 
Congress, read a paper which had been contributed by Mr. Koch, of Lameroo. Mr. D 
Brinkley thought that the quantities of seed suggested in the paper were excessive, 
and stated that he had grown heavy crops when only half a bushel had been sotb. 
but he thought that three-quarters of a bushel was ample for their district. All 
members agreed that anything over a bushel was too thick, except in special case 
where the seed was damaged. Mr. Bates said that fallow could not be worked 
in that district to the extent referred to by Mr. Koch as being customary in thf 
Lameroo district, because the soil was of a light nature, and much of the best i^iil 
would blow away. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

AliDINGA. 

October 7th. — Present: nine members an4 several visitors. 

Hom&steaj) Mestiko. — The monthly nweting of the Braneh wa^ held at Mr. 
T. W. Stone’s residenee, when roembera took thfl opportunity of inspecfiiig the chaff 
cutting plant, which was put in operation by Mr. Stone, jun. Next the clover 
plots w^rp visitedi and members commented very favorably on the (juSlity of thf 
pigs grazing in the paddocks. In an adjoining paddock^.. crops of Algerian ^ 
Sunrise oats came in for high praise. Among the wheat crops members agreed 
ihat King’s Early gave indication* of yielding the best crop. Tery fine 
Dun and Sunrise pease were next insjwcted. Mr. Stone stated that the land h^ 
only been ploughed and harrowed, and the seed sown with lOOlbs. of super to tij 
sere. A strip of about five acres had received 2001b8. of manure to the acre, ^ 
was showing a very much heavier crop than the land that had received the 
application of fertiliser. A crop of Algerian oats showed every indieatinn 
cutting two totS of hay to the acre. After inspecting the stock, members a 
v&itors Were entertained at afternoon tea by Mrs. Stone. 
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BALHANNAH. 

October 6^. — ^Present: S7 members. 

ftmTiON or Crops. — T he following paper was read by Mr. G. Edwards: — 

V lew years ago the catch phrase, ‘Three acres and a cow,^ formed the mabi 
! nk in the platform of a band of social reformers. The idea contained in 
^ ch phrase may be very well in theory, but the practical man who cannot do 
tetter ihan feed one cow on three acres of land had better give up farming and 
take 'iP occupation requiring less skill and energy. This latter statement 
ipplii's especially to the small holder who, with the advantage of being able 
to o^iiicontrate his resources on a small area of land, may reasonably be expected 
to pruduce more per acre than a farmer whose operations are concerned with 
an extensive area. The small holder whose land is situated near a good market 
town where fruitgrowing and market gardening are possible, is already obtaining 
trehle the revenue from his laud that the large farmer in the same district ol> 
tain-'^. but this kind of intense cultivation is not possible in districts with a scat- 
tered population, or where railway and market facilities are lacking. The small 
fanner under these conditions is compelled to produce more or loss the same kind 
of soil products — milk, butter, beef, and bacon — ^as do his larger contemporaries. 
The trouble is that the farmer, large or small, has not realised to what extent 
the agrieultural products are capable of l,eing produced where an intensive system 
of cropping is followed. The small holder should, therefore, instead of feeding 
one cow on three acres, aim at keeping a eow, or its equivalent, on every 
acre. Whilst the present prices exist, co.m growing is undoubtedly a profitable 
undertakiag, but who can say how long such things will last? The clearing and 
breaking up of additional vast areas in th^e colonies, as well as in America and 
other wheatgrowing countries, the development of all farming machinery and the 
opening up of railways, ad tend to increased production. But, while the foreign 
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farmer may beat us, sp far as con^ovisg, he csnnot beat us in livestoc' or n 
lirestock products if We farm os^rogressiTe lines. The rainfall and <. iniati. 
eooditions are first consideration, round about our own district we i re Qot 
exposed to eiilier e^eme beat or superfiapns moisture, so that we muni 
our crops into line with the happy medium. A little elementary botany is 
ful to enable one to better understand the reasons for a rotation of crop; . 
leav^ of the plant are the lungs. A plant really obtains its nourishment fron 
the soil a^rbing through its roots, plant foods dissolved in the soil water 
The moisture is exiled through the breathing pores of the leaves am! 
stems, leading behind the plant food for the buili^ng up of vegetable tissue. Jt 
has been found that for every pound of dry matter assimilated by a plant, -uOlbi 
of water are expelled by the leaves. Since 250 parts of water are required 
the elaboration of one part of dry matter, it follows that, for the production of 
one ton of dry matter 250 tons of w'ater are needed. One inch of rainfall ngj 
acre is practically equal to 100 tons of water. In rape there is 14 percent, of 
dry matter, therefore, by growing 25 tons of rape we rid the land hv leaf 
evaporation of nearly 9in. of rainfall. The root action of rape facilitates ilrain- 
ag^; ftierefore, by cropping with rape we rid the land of about the equivalent of 
12in. of rainfall. The three factors of production to the farmer are land, labor 
and capital, and when land is in pasture, excluding derelict land, the loiniinum ij 
being produced from each factor. In countries like Denmark, Belgium, and 
Holland, forage cropping in place of pasture is carried on ext^sively. Four- 
fifths of the atmosphere consist of nitrogen, and the fanner who carries on hii 
occupation scientifically can obtain this nitrogen free for his soil. Like most 
things easily obtained, however, atmospheric nitrogen is least valued. Tnstoad of 
a fattner drawing on Nature for a free supply, he prefers to buy it in the form 
of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia in which manures it exists to tbe 
extent of 15^ and 20 per cent, respwtively. There are certain farm plants called 
legumes, which possess the extraordinary power of taking nitrogen from the air^ 
using a certain amount for their own use, and storing the balance in the soil for 
succeeding crops. Among the legumes are crops of clover, beans, peas, and 
vetches. Farmyard manure is also very rich in nitrogen, and when extcnghvlT 
uwd means less need of artificinl fertilisers. Leguminous crops are stort^rs of 
nitrogen, while .corn crops are wasters of nitrogen. Mangel-wurzel is rich in 
potash and sodium chloride, and potatoes are consumers of potash. A f^ood 
rotation system will not only restore production to much unproductive land, but 
|rill maintain it for many years. The rotation of crops: — 1. Maintains the humw 
sitppltf — If land is continually sown to grain crops, the humus supply of the soil 
vnll decrease. Constant stirring of the soil causes tbe oxidation or burning out 
of the humns. If the same land is sown to grass^ the humus supply will be main- 
tained or increased. 2. Restores Nitrogen — Experience shows that where clover 
is grown once in four years the nitrogen supply can often be maintained, even 
when the clover is not ploughed under. 3. Alternate crops having differoit root 
sgsiems — Plants having different root growths such as legumes, root crops which 
have deep tap roots and grains having fibrous roots, aU require their food io 
different ways and proportions. Boot distribution is an important consideration, 
for while some crops such as barley are shallow rooted, others like wheat, hicerne. 
and clover are deep rooted. They take their food from a different section of the 
soil and it is possible that when a field is exhausted for one species of pbiut, it 
may be productive for another. 4. Control of weeds, fungus diseases, and meets-' 
Most weeds are easily controlled under rotation, also certain injurious insects 
which would become abundant if the same crops were sown continuously. If, 
example, onions are grown on the same ground many years in succession they tn- 
cojue subject to maggot and mildew. A particular plant may encourage tbe 
propagation of germs or disease re^y to invade a sueeeedmg crop of the same 
scfft, such as potato disease spores, or it may be some form rust or t‘e! '\oriii, 
w^ch is best avoided by a change of cropping. Rotations do not keep up tlie niiucrai 
Bi%iply, although well managed with manure, the humus and nitrogen are there, 
b^ not so the nece^ary minerals. The majority of holding have been cropped 
reipilarly for many years and probably cxhausl^ most of the tniueral eltoients- 
Tfe linw ia eiroecially low, due ,to teadiing, and must be added to the soil for 
by results. ^|||^ however^ otiaer observations and considerations which 
a^ct t^^.qaest^pf; Barley requires food ne^r 
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as It pasaea tiirtugh IJi stages in about four months; Wheat occupies .tiie 
jai, ; Miuch longer and being deeper rooted is less dependent upon immediate sup- 
of plant food. Hence, farmyard manure, or decomposing elovef rootSj are 
for wheat, but too slow for barley. Equally important is the varying 
pr.jiiortioB in whi^ plants take up fertilising matter. Cereal crops require 
«hc.'Liiatea for their grain and potash for their straw, and are largely dependent 
upni nitrates. They m^e a considerate demand upon the available nitrogen and 
mineral food in the soil. They c^ for their nitrogen when the nitrifying bac- 
teria have scarcely regained activity and after a large amount of nitrates have 
beeii crashed throu^ the soil by the winter^s rainfalL The maximum nitrogen 
eonteut of a cereal crop is achiev^ during its blooming period and the subsequent 
ohaiiges which take .place are carried on within the body of the plant. Grass lirnds 
irijl be used to give example of the ord^ of rotation cropping: — First year sbw 
field peas. Second year sow wheat, which will give the best return for hay. 
Third 3^r a crop of oats will do a great amount of good in sweetening the 
ground after wheat. Fourth year sow barley or rape if required for grazing pur* 
poses for sheep or cattle, but if not required wheat or peas could be sown, pre- 
ferably the latter, because of their great value to the soil. This table applies 
principally to this district, but in the northern areas it is not possible to grow 
pea.s so successfully as here, consequently the rotation would be divided between 
wheat, oats, barley, and after recent experimmits, subterranean clover. Botations 
generally assume the form of alternation between crops for sale and crops for 
home use, cleaning crops and those which do not allow for hoeing, exhausting and 
renovating crops. Pood for man and food for beast. Rotations are thus built up 
gradually and unconsciously, for the established courses of cropping do not appear 
to has'o been so much invented as evolved. 
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CHERRY GARDENS (Average annual rainfaU, 35.03in.). 

October 2lBti — Prraent: 12 members. 

FfiUiTDBYiNG IN THE HlLLS.— Mr. A. B. Stone read the following papr,:^..., 
presenting this short paper the writer desires to make it clear timt thi 
dealt with is purely tho result of experiments of one season only, that is to 
the year 1920, and the sort of fruit that was treated was principally Durhes* ' 
Williams ’ pears. So far as this particular district is concerned, we beli, ve it J 
be the first occasion on which this fruit was treated in an attempt to pio(lu{v 
dried product. The attempt was made only when this class of pear was so filentifui 
and did not command a price that was considered worth while, in the fresh or 
condition. When it is proposed to dry these pears, the first operation, is tu gath^ 
the fruit carefully and while it is still firm. The proper time can be 
by placing the hfmd underneath, the pear and lifting it upwards. If it h aves tL 
tree freely at the joint of the stem it will ripen. Do not pull pears off a tiff 
before they have reached this stage. If the quality of the fruit is to be maij. 
tained, and bruising avoided, it should be placed in cases or on straw, not moit 
than two or three fruits thick, so that in ripening the weight will not hmise tbr 
pears. When they have become a bright yellow color, and the stem is ensilv dran 
without bursting or breaking the fruits, they are in fit condition for drying.* Bcfor* 
the pears are cut, it is advisable to have the sulphur box and fruit trays readv 
The former can be constructed of a light framework of wood covered with canvu 
and whitewashed, or papered on the inside to make it airtight, and of siu li a sin 
as is necessary to hold a given number of trays. The trays may be nisdc with 
iin. soft wood for the bottoms, with end pieces somewhat more stout, fin. for 
preference, and from 24in. to 3in» high, or sufficiently high to avoid crusliiag the 
fruit when they are stacked io the sulphur box. WTien ready to cut the fruit, 
pull out the stem, and with a sharp knife divide the fniit equally, eomniencing h 
the stem end and cutting through to the fiower end with a smooth cut. Plate as 
many pears, cut side up, as will conveniently fill the tray. Place one tray upon 
the other in a stack until enough is prepared to fill the sulphur box. Selwf i 
suitable level position, with tho hole about 1ft. deep on the outside at one end for 
the sulphur tin. From this a small channel about 6in. by Sin. along the centre to 
the other end of the sulphur box should l>e made to carry fumes evenly underreati 
and between the trays of fruit. Place the trays a sra^l distance apart— half at 
inch will do. Do not allow the stack of trays to touch the sides or top of the 
It is best, when cutting the fruits, to grade it according to size. In the proc«i 
of sulphuring it ia best to place the largest size on the top layers. It is (lesirabk 
to light the fires as quickly as possible after the desired quantity of fniit is tut 
while the fruit is still freshly cut and not discolored on the cut surface. Tht 
end of a kerosine tin Sin. or 4in. deep can be used as a container for the sulphur. 
Next put the charcoal in the bottom of the tin and add the sulphur. Before lighting, 
see that the sulphur box has an airhole in the top, and that it is sealed around the 
bottom, with clean sand for preference, so that no fumes will escape during th 
process. After the sulphur is well alight, which can be. determined by smelling 
the bunghole on the top, cork the hole and check the escape of the sulphur fura» 
The quicker the process the better for the fruit. The weather has much to do wid 
the result. If fine, warm to hot wither prevails, a better color results, while if 
dull, cloudy conditions with a damp atmosphere at night are experienced, the 
will not take the sulphur so quickly, and the result is a brown or rkik-oolor^ 
product. With favorable conditions the fruit should be of a light-amber cowt, 
very soft, and almost transparent. After removal from the sulphur box the tr»?^ 
of fruit should be put in the sun in rows to dry as soon as possible, 
taken to stack and place them under cover every night. If the weather is duli 
or wet and cold it is heat to leave the fruit in the stack, and cover it with 
leaving plenty of space between the trays for free ventilation. If hot. 
weather prevails, a few will produce a good product. If otherwise, it ^ 
long process, and the dried article is of bad color. I consider pear;? 
difficult of all fruits to dry, because they are so thick and full of moisture. 
fruits — peaches, apricots, or plums— can be treated in a similar manner, ^ ^ 
much easier to treat. They take less sulphur and much time. Care sh 
be taken to grade both for size and color, and to put the produce into f 
papei^ boxes, clearly marked as to their contents. Grading at this stride is 
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liecauae the smaller fruits dry in a shorter space of time. The boxes should 
,t in a elean dry place. After the experience gained in 1920, I do not 
** ^!ler that fmitdrying in the hills near Mount Lofty is a payable proposition, 
f chiefly to dimatie conditions. Anotiier factor is that the public generally 
oung familiar with the value of the pear as a dried fruit product, and 

the sale is not good.” 

kangabilla. 

September 8th. — Present; 20 members aad three visitors. 

OuESTioN Box. — The meeting took the form of a question box, when a number 
of questions were asked and answered by those present. In reply to a question 
SE to what was the best fodder to mix with chaff to feed to milking cows in order 
to obtain, the best results in butter fat, Mr. Connor said that the butter fat could 
not bo increased to any great extent. He had tried, but had no better results with 
altered feeding. “What breed of pig is the most profitable in this district!” was 
the next question. One member favored the Berkshires, because there was a good 
demand for them, and they sold readily. Another member favored the Tamworth- 
Berkshirc cross for bacon production. In regard to the class of horse most suitable 
for farm work in that district, the majority of members were in favor of medium 
draughts and lights. “In view of the present condition of the fruit market, which 
is the best class of fruit to plant!” was the next question. Members were in favor 
of planting the following varieties of apples, because they could be either exported 
or stored:— Jonathans, King Davids, Dunn’s Seedling, Cleopatras, and Rome 
Beauties. Members considered that the Jonathan apple was the most profitable 
variety to grow. In regard to spraying young fruit trees that had not come into 
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teftring, members tbosght this was advisal^e, beanse it kept thm and ealtb 
A spray ecnnp<«6d ef Slbs. bhiestone and lOOgi^. ai water would be 
Hcanbers considered tiiat Iwnednst the fertSiser to dse on joud.: gtow 
frait trees. 


LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37in, to Sdim). 

September 30th. — Present: eight members and six visitors. 

HOKKSTEAt) Meeting.^ — Tlie monUdy meeting of the Branch was held at Mesan 
A. and H. Gun’s homestead, when an inspection was made of the caeogirt 
poultry plant. The fodder and hay crops were also inspected. After an adjourn- 
ment for afternoon tea Mr. J. Eoebuck initiaited a discussion on potato 
in which he said he had found Af unsatisfactory to plant the butts of seed, 
crowns with sturdy shoots should be elected for planting. Carmen’s No, 2 wu 
an excellent variety, it produced large potatoes; Fp-to-Dates were also g(^- 
but the seed should only be cut one way. 


MJBADOWS (Average annual rainfall, 35.52in.). 

September 6th. 

Mr. A. J. Elliott read a paper, “The Misuse of Manure,” and in the diijcusskia 
that followed members agreed that farmers and orcbaidlsts did not take sufficient 
care of farm manure. Mr. Smith stated that during one winter he had hedded 
his cows 00 dean sand. He epndder^ that the sand had kept the animals in 1 
cleaner condition than other bedding, and he obtained a very valuable manure. 
Mr. Elliott also read an article dealing with milk and butter records in Amehea, 
which brought forward a good discussion. Mr. Brownlees tabled a number of 
fruit stands and and egg cruet that be had made from locally grown timber. 
Among the variety of woods were acacia, sheoak, olive, quondong, blaekwood, acd 
mflnna gum. 


ROCKWOOB. 

October 2nd. — ^Present: 11 members. 

Growing in a Hjeiavy Rainfall District. — The Hon. {Secretary {Mr, 
M. J. Meyers) contributed the foUowing paper on this subject: — “There are many 
setbacks to be met in our district when growing a cereal crop. The severe wet 
winters are not altogether favorable for wheatgrowing, but under the system of 
rotation as I am doling with it a very imyable crop can be grown. In nearly 
every farm (if not every farm) it is necessary to cultivate a portion of the 
land for cereals. A stack of hay is a good asset, especially if dairying is to be 
one of the lines. Good oaten chaff, with the addition of bran, fed to milkiug 
cows will return a far greater profit to the farmer than selling the chaff at 
£4 per' ton. if pigs are to be kept profitably, one must grow his corn. In a 
heavy rainfall area as we have in this district it is not so easy to grow heavy 
bulky crop as it is in the wh^tgrowing areas of this State. Climatic condition* 
are even more severe on us than the northern parts. Where the latter suffer 
with dry seasons these parts enjoy bumper yields through the lack of moisture- 
Most of our soils are very deficient in lime, and consequently superphofjpbatw 
do not give the same results as they do in the wheatgrowing areas. I 
advocate a rotation of crops, which means that two or more crops 
in type are made to succeed each other, and by this method the lan<l can be 
cropped year after year with a liberal dressing of snperphosphates. My experience 
has been that growing a hay or grain crop in heavy rainfall areas "ill no 
produce such a strong rank growth as in the drier areas, but the quality 0 
both hay aiid grain will be good. Under this system of cropping year atter 
year, 20 to 30cwt. hay per acre, ISbusb. wheat, and 25biish. oats are very pa, 
able crops. There are seasons when these weights will not be yielded " ^ 
climatic conditions are exceptionally wet. When ploughing, commence ^ 

first rains in autumn when the weeds have started, and in shallow soib' " 
the subsoil does not allow the moisture to get away, plough the 
^If-cbain lands throwing the crowns well up, thus leaving a good 
either side to the furrows. Leave the headlands unploughed, otherwise 
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of the furrows are blocked, allowing no outlet for the water to get awaj^. 
L ;e SouHi^M a Y-^ped log is pulled along in the farrows after eowi^, 

1 ,ig the ifuwow clean and making a good channel for the water to draiA 

. I favor leaving the headlands unploughed until about the end of July 
or iffust, then sowing with peas. By this time most of the rainy season will 
Vj,. passed (in average years). However, if much rain falls after that time 
5 t s not the same drowning effect On the roots of the plat^. Planting head* 
with peas has an advantage as well by making a OT‘e break for tie 
crop or hay field. If the rotation system is followed the headlands 
111 have to be planted with a different leguminous crop in alternate years. 
f,,r this locality I prefer the mouldboard plough to the disc. The latter to 
rov mind is a good weed cultivator, but the mouldboards turn the soil over 
and prepare a better seed bed. In most of our soils the depth of ploughing 
shi.uid be 2iin. to S^in. for wheat or oats. The land to be sown with peas 
would require ploughing to a slightly greater depth. Preparing the seed bed 
ivoiiires practical knowledge and careful working. Too little preparation, as 
wull as too much working, is detrimental if the rainy season is a heavy one. 

If vou want weeds work the land down to a fine tilth. Harrow once or twice 
hoforc the drill whichever is necessary. Drill in for wheat li to llbush,, oats 
9bush., barley dO to TOlbs., peas 2bu8h. together with l^cwt. super, and harrow 
onrf' after the drill to ensure covering all the seed .and leaving the land in 
good order for implements to follow at harvest time. These soils answer well 
to sJiimmer ploughing after a rain and working during the autumn with a spring- 
tooth cultivator, this implement doing excdlent work if sorrel is prevalent. 
The tines drag the roots out and distribute them on top where the sun can dry 
them up. I would not advocate working the land down fine. Leave it as 
rough as possible in this summer working. I prefer to see the land covered 
witii nice sized clods because they make good shelter for the young plants' 
when they come up. I favor early sowing in this district — about the beginning 
— according to the time the rains fall. Crops sown at this time wUl 
have a better chance of becoming established before too much rain sets in, and 
there is also the advantage of not having the seed rot as is often the ease 
when it is sown in June and July. Where crops are sown early it is necessary 
to feed them off to secure good results. Peeding down a crop at the right 
time will produce five stalks where perhaps two or three were befor^ Feed 
o(T any time up till August, but after that month it is not advisable. \ large 
number of sheep should be put on to feed off a crop because they eat it down 
more evenly. Do not put them on during wet w'eather. After taking the 
fihefp off run a light roller over the land, and if it has set very hard and weeds 
are plentiful, follow with the harrows. The harrows should be sharp and 
diamond-pointed for preference. Harrow across the drill rows, A very profit- 
able crop to grow is Cape barley. If sown early it will give a field of early 
feed and can be fed off during the winter, and then left to mature fbr grain. 
Barley fed to pigs will return more per bnshel than when sold as grain. Peas 
answer well when sown on land that has been ploughed early in 
the season, and then ploughed again in July or August when it is^ 
time to sow, I favor August sowing in this locality. Drill in two 
bushels of seed, harrow, and then roll. With the present prices of lamb and 
pork it is not payable to go to too much trouble in gathering the pea crop. 
Kftko up enough with a horse rake for seed and other requirements and turn 
pies or lambs on to the field. There may be a little risk with this practice by 
Retting a heavy rain before the peas are all picked up causing them to grow. 
In rhp event of this happening I would advise anyone to let the peas grow 
and plough them in green. I once experienced this, and after sowing with 
V'heat a very heavy crop was taken off the same land.” During the discus- 
sion Avhich followed, Mr A. E. Henley said he favored ploughing to a depth 
of 4iii. He thought S^in. was too shallow, the deeper ploughing killed the 
^ceds far better than the shallow ploughing. Mr. E. R. Heath stated that 
^rrel was prevalent on his farm and he had difficulty in eradicating the weed. 
Mr. Hodgson was of the opinion that eoirel seed did not germinate the first 
y<‘ar. but took two or three years. The best method of destroying sorrel wm 
' bag it out by the roots. He did not advise fallowing before September or 
vCtober in that district, but favored working the fallow during the hot 
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weatker. Mr. Scott found sorrel very difficult to cope with on his farm n 
fj^ored the disc ploagh to the mauldboard because the disc chopped thr i-nr,** 
better and left the land rough and open for the sun to dry the roots. ** 


^®^6niber 7th. — ^During the afternoon members visifc rl u 
H. N. Wicks nuftery, where an opportunity was afforded of inspecting two 
tractors at wort A visit was also paid to Messrs. A. Spoehr & Sons' dair\- faiT 
to raw a milking machine in operation. In. the evening the Daily Expert rv 
P. H. Suter) delivered an address, ‘^The Dairy Industry." 

CYGNET RIVEB, November 2. — Mr. H. Onrtls gave an address, “Pniit 
Culture. Reference was made to woolly aphis, and the speaker recommpnZ 
treatmg the affected trees with red oil or Mack leaf 40. An interestincr du 
cuBsion followed. ^ * 


IRONBANK, September 30th.— The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. E. Tucker) reail 
a paper entitled * * The Bird Pest, ' ’ which created an interesting discussion 

MEADOWS, October 18th. — ^Mr. C. H. Beaumont (Horticultural Instructor 
and Inspector for the southern districts) visited the Branch and delivered k 
address, ^'Sprays and Spraying." 


MILANO, September 9th. — Mr. E. . C. Bagley contributed a paper entitled 
Improvements in Dairying," after which a paper on "Foods for Dairy Stock’’ 
was read by Mr. O. Nelson, which caused a keen discussion. 

MILANO, October 14th. — The meeting took the form of a "Question Box," 
when the following subjects were introduced for discussion by the nndermciitionea 
members:— "Does it pay to cut straw with a bindert" Mr. D. J. Turvey; "Should 
a farm be worked to timef" Mr. P. Gardner; "Getting rid of pigface and arti- 
chokes," Mr. C. Nelson; "Best wheats for our district," Mr. A. Davidson; 
stage of growth to cut cereals for hay," Mr. S. H. Goldsworthy; "Are noxious 
weeds increasing in the district!" Mr. B. Blackwell. 

ST!^THALBTN, September 5th. — ^Mr. E. J. Crawford read a paper 
Ensilage," and a free discussion followed. The delegates to the Annual Congress 
and tlW' Winter School for Fanners also presented their reports. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

KYBYBOLITE. 

September 7th. 

Sheep and Wool. — The following paper under the title "Requirements f>f 
Wool Users" was read by Mr. A. E. Cother: — propose to deal briefly ftith 
the wools we produce, our obligations to ourselves and to wool-users. Our 
interest is purely parochial and confined to Merino wools of from 60s to 70s 
quality. Quality is the word used in defining the fineness of fibre, amt wLer 
we say a wool is of 648 quality it conveys the meaning that the wool in quc-^tion 
should spin to such a length of yam, that it will take 64 hanks, each measuring 
560 yards, to weigh 11b. of spun material. It is a standard and guide fixed by 
the trade, although it may not always be rigidly adhered to; experience i« 
ford shows that one topmaker may produce a sui)er 60s that would be identical 
with the 64s of another firm. But so long as the spinner gets what he wants, it 
does not matter how the tops are classified. CounU . — It may be of interest in 
passing to deal with the whole range of counts and the manner in w'hicli sud* 
wools are bred. Lincoln wools vary from 32s, 368, to 40s. Medium crossbreds.— 
40s, 4^, 4&, to 5fls — The first thi^ counts represent three-quarter bred Lincebi^ 
and 50s the first cross between Lincoln and Merino. Fine Crossbreds. — oOs. 
588., 56s representing the quarter-bred l^ncoln wool, oHs the comeback to Merioe 
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V ,1 will understand, actual breeding may not give tlus result, as great variatifms 
. ar with crossbreftiing. The counts of the different crosses mentioned are th« 
'"viuires of the wool that would be obtained from these methods of breeding. 
Th,- counts of English w'oola approximate our crossbred types. The strongest 
,in[ used in the trade is the Scotch blackface, and figures as the lowest countr— 
It is more like a cowtail lock than anything else, and ^ mostly used in 
"ouH’tmaking. To deal with the English wools w are best acquainted with, it 
15 '•iiflicient to say that Leicester and Romney Marsh (longwools) are 40s to 488 
lilts. The short wools of the Down and Shropshire types, 50s. to 568. The 
1, , 11 -wools of Gieat Britain are notable for their lustrous appearance. The short 
1-nimpy wools have a special valne in th^ hosiery trade. The lowest count fixed 
fi-r jferinoB is 60s, the highest perhaps 9ds. Our own interests are centred on 
<>05 fi4s, and TOs wools. We do not apecialiao in any particulnr type of wool, 
.(IhV T am afraid ourwvools can only be described, in a district sense, as nbn- 
'I'siript. Are we slipping back instt^d of going forward! Under large holdings 
tiu* Suuth-Eaat had a name for fine-quality, high-yielding wools, with a special 
value to the trade. Under eloaer settlement — and wherever you look it seema a 
natural sequence — we have any and every type of Merino, from broad SOs quality 
iqoMirds. lu our flocks we see rams represeutative of nearly every type in the 
('ommonwealth. We do not seem to have fixed upon or evolved a type that is 
sixrially fitted for this special environment. To grow any breed successfully it 
must l-e in harmony with its surroundings. The type that finds most favor is 
the northern outeross. In this connection vre must ask ourselves the question, 

• .\iie any stock improved by the transition from the north to the south!’ Success, 
w(' know, is easily acquired by the migration of the southem animal to the north. 
It is claimed that the northern wools fine off in fibre in our district — a doubtful 
contention. If the animals are not properly fed and poorly treated they lose 
rheir hone and spring of rib and weight of fleece — all the qualities that render 
thoHi so admirable for northern conditione. There are probably at present unique 
advantages of building up a type that would give us high-quality wools and other 
dt*sirahle qualities in our flocks. The ‘Improved Tasmanian’ and the western 
district flocks of Victoria present this opportunity. The climatic outeross is npt 
so violent, and there is no doubt about the high quality of their coverings. The 
Tasmanians have successfully produced a plain-bodied sheep, carrying an 
mlniiraldp length of staple, cutting good weights, a deep-boditnl synimetrical 
shcf}> with well-sprung' ribs; and personally I do not think they can Ix' equalled 
inidcrneath. I feel sure that if members went abroad and saw the pre.sent fine 
woo! they would modify their vieurs with regard to strongwools. It will be 
itrjicd that the latter are the commercial sheep, but the fine wools of the 
iinprovcHl type have yet to be exploited in this district and present an opportunity 
wo linve never had before. With a district, particularly suited for growing a fine 
rilii'p. free from dust and vegetable matter, a type of wool that can only be 
successfully grown in the western district of Victoria and coastal districts of 
N’ew South Wales, it does not seem, wise to grow wools tliat can be growm in any 
other portions of the Commonwealth, Li the districts mentioned fine wools are 
diminishing, chiefly through the inroads of closer settlement. Ultimately their 
value will be out of all proportion to other wools. However. I would suggest 
to members that whatever tyx)e they may build on, stick to one blood of that 
lyi^c. and do not go chopping and changing about from one blood to another. 
The difficulties of making an even parcel of one small clip are great enough, 
without deliberately introducing variation.^ by indiscriminate breeding. One has 
. t«) regard wool and look upon the article as a commodity destined to serve a use- 
ful purpose, and if the producer and the wooluser can agree upon the right class 
"f article to be produced, then both parties are satisfied. The trade requires 
tho same quality in a staple of wool from root to tip, for the simple reason 
^hat nneveiiness will appear in the top, the yarn, and the fabric. It is of 
[>arauiouut importance that wool be uniform in quality and as near level and 
true in character as possible. I would like to remind members that when 
skirting a fleece to cut well into the neck and breech, if harsh, wiry fibres 
^re present, and not let them go in with the best combing lots to depreciate the 
^luality and lower the price. So long as we have enthusiasm w’e shall make 
progress; indifference is fatal to our flocks. Under present prices the growing 
ncccpj! ayg ^ by-product of tlie farm. With improvement of pastures 
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by cnitivataoQ and the probabilitiM of benefits to be derived from top-d e«sir 
pi^res, the cariying capacity is' increasing. The world to-day wanU 
wbol. Do not prodtMje poor fleeces, but wool of first-class quality, leupts 
conation. Tk is the class of wool the manufacturer wants, and this dii riot • 
particularly suited for the production of that type of material. * 

A further me«*eing was held on October 2nd, when Mr. L. 8. Davit rca.i 
paper, *<Top Dressing of Pastures.’’ The manager of the ^bybolite Ksnor? 
mental Farm (Mr. L. J. Ckiok) also read an article, “Grass Fertilization, ’ 


NABA(X)0BTE, September 9th.-*-Mr. A. K., Bowe (herdsman of 
Kybybolite Experimental Farm) gave a demonstration of milk testing with the 
Babcock tester and replied to a nuihber of questions. 

PENOLA, November 4th. — In company with the Superintesndent of Kxpori. 
nitets in the Sonth-East (Mr, E. S. Alcock)'a number of membors of the Branch 
visited and inspected the experimental plots, carried on under the supervisiun of 
the Department of Agriculture on Mr. Adamson ’s property. 
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